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against  tlie  world.  Then  only  let  me  seal  the 
bargain,  Lucy,  with  a  kiss,  and - 

Lucy.  There  you’il  excuse  me.  These  lips  must 
not  be  touched  by  mortal  man — till  after  the 
ceremony  at  least. 

Splash.  Oh,  what  an  amiable,  virtuous  little 
getter  up  of  small  linen  it  is.  But  tell  me,  Lucy - 

Lucy.  Say  no  more  now,  I  hear  my  mistress 
coming.  You  must  retire. 

Splash.  Well,  Lucy,  till  the  evening  again.  But 
when  you  hear  me  whistling  for  you  at  the  area 
window,  don’t  fancy  it’s  the  call  of  an  unwelcome 
intruder,  and  fling  a  basin  of  dirty  water  out  upon 
my  head,  but  remember  the  public-house  and 
think  of  Splash. 

[Exit  Splash,  L.  n. 

Enter  AURELIA,  from  the  bed-chamber,  r.  3  e. 

Lucy.  Well,  madam,  how  do  you  find  yourself 
now  ? 

Aurel.  Why,  I  am  pretty  well  recovered  from 
my  fright,  Lucy ;  but  I  still  feel  the  greatest 
anxiety  about  the  consequences,  for  I  am  confident 
Mandeville  saw  me  enter. 

Lucy.  But  you  are  certain,  madam,  that  he  had 
no  suspicions  of  who  you  really  were. 

Aurel.  Not  the  least  in  the  world;  of  course  he 
took  me  for  an  officer.  I  heartily  repent  me  of 
ray  folly;  but  I  have  discovered  one  thing  by 
watching  him  at  the  masquerade. 

Lucy.  And  what  was  that,  madam  ? 

Aurel.  Why,  that  he’s  a  very  wicked  creature ; 
that  he’s  not  half  so  moral  as  he  pretends  to  be. 

Lucy.  Then  if  I  were  you,  ma’am,  I’d  make  a 
vow  never  to  open  my  lips  again  to  him  as  long  as 
I  lived. 

Aurel.  (With  sharpness.)  Indeed,  ma’am,  I  shall 
do  no  such  thing  !  But,  for  goodness  sake,  Lucy, 
get  that  unfortunate  officer’s  uniform  out  of  the 
house,  for  Mandeville  is  so  very  jealous,  and  so 
very  eccentric,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
were  to  insist  upon  searching  every  corner  of  the 
place.  It’s  strange  he  has  not  been  here — I  shall 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  him.  I  would  confess  the 
truth,  but  he  is  so  strangely  whimsical  that  I  fear 
he  would  consider  my  little  plot  unbecoming  the 
delicacy  of  a  female,  and  I  might  lose  him  for 
ever.  Bnt  go  this  instant  and  take  away  that 
unlucky  disguise. 

Lucy.  I  will,  ma’am. 

(Just  as  Lucy  is  going  off  with  the 
officer's  dress,  a  tremendous  double 
•  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 

Aurel.  Oh,  preserve  me!  there  he  is.  Take  the 
dress,  Lucy,  into  my  chamber,  or  yon’ll  meet  him 
on  the  stairs ;  and  while  I  hold  him  in  conversation 
you  find  an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  with  it. 

[Lucy  goes  off,  R.  3  e.  ;  Aurelia  takes  a 
book,  and  seats  herself,  as  if  she  were 
reading ;  MANDEVILLE  enters, 
L.  D.,  and  looks  suspiciously  round; 
Aurelia  pretends  not  to  be  conscious 
of  his  presence , 

Hand.  (Aside.)  All  looks  quiet,  at  any  rate.  I 
see  no  signs  of  mv  military  spark. 

Aurel.  (With  great  naivete,  as  if  just  perceiving 
him.)  Ah,  Mandeville ! 

Mand.  (With  great  coolness.)  Well,  madam  r 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Madam!  it  was  he,  then.  I 
must  soften  him.  Why  you’re  not  well,  Mande¬ 
ville. 

Mand.  In  most  perfect  health,  madam. 


Aurel.  (Aside.)  Madam  again.  He’s  very  bitter ; 

I  mustn’t  humour  him  so  mnch.  Then,  sir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  coolness  ? 

Mand.  Perhaps  you  can  guess,  madam  ? 

Aurel.  Suppose  I  plead  ignorance,  and  plainly 
ask  you  what  this  visit  means  ? 

Mand.  Then,  madam,  I  as  plainly  answer,  it 
means  this  is  to  be  the  last  visit  yon  will  be  troubled 
with  from  Mandeville.  •  *  *  j. 

Aurel.  Then,  sir,  that  I  may  not  be  indebted  to 
vou,  I  as  plainly  reply,  that,  since  it  is  to  be  the 
last,  the  shorter  it  is  made  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased.  (Aside.)  Come,  I  think  I  was  a  match  for 

him  there.  ,  ,,  ,  .  ,  , 

Mand.  Very  well,  ma’am,  I  shall  not  intrude. 

Aurel.  Well,  sir,  are  yon  going? 

(Seats  kersey.) 

Mand.  Yes,  ma’am,  don’t  be  alarmed— I’m  going, 
ma’am — I’m  going.  (Aside.)  I  wish  she  d  ask  me 
to  remain.  Yes,  I’m  resolved  I  11  not  stay  auouhei 
instant.  ( Seats  himself.)  No,  I’ll  not  stay  another 
instant. 

Aurel.  Well,  sir,  are  you  gone  ? 

Mand.  Yes,  I'm  gone,  ma’am— gone. 

(Turns  chair  full  towards  her.) 

Aurel.  (Looking  round.)  Gone! 

Mand.  No,  no— that  is,  I’m  going.  (Aside.)  But 
I’ll  be  resolute.  I  will  return  it  at  once. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  What’s  coming  now  ? 

Mand.  (Taking  a  miniature,  in  a  red  morocco  case, 
out  of  his  bosom.)  Here,  ma’am,  I  have  worn  this 
near  my  heart,  hut  now  I  respect  it  no  longer. 

Aurel.  Then,  sir,  I  think  you  had  better  return 
it  to  the  giver. 

Mand.  That’s  what  I  intended,  ma  am. 

Aurel.  Very  well,  sir  ;  then  give  it  me. 

Mand.  Yon  shall  have  it,  ma’am.  Yon  shall 

have  it.  .  .  ,  , 

(He  keeps  the  picture  tn  his  hand, 
looking  at  it,  without  offering  to  re¬ 
turn  it.) 

Aurel.  Well,  sir,  you  really  seem  very  anxious  to 
part  with  it.  , 

Mand.  Oh,  it’s  very  amusing,  I  dare  say,  ma  am  ; 
but  you  shall  have  it.  There,  take  it,  madam. 

(Without  apparently  knowing  what  he 
does,  takes  the  picture  out  of  the  case, 
looks  at  it  affectionately,  puts  the 
picture  in  his  pocket,  and  presents  he 
case  to  Aurelia.) 

Mand.  There  it  is,  ma’am,  there  it  is. 

Aurel.  (Opening  the  case.)  Is  it,  indeei.  .  Upon 

my  word  I  don’t  see  it.  .  . 

Mand.  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma  am.  (Giving 
her  the  picture  with  great  reluctance.)  It  was  all  a 
mistake,  ma’am. 

Aurel.  Oh,  of  course.  And  now  I  have  it,  upon 
my  life  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  to  do  with  it. 

Mand.  (Aside.)  Now  I’ll  be  severe.  (Rises  in  a 
passion.)  Why,  now,  madam,  you  may  give  it  to 

your  officer.  .  ,,  .  . 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  So,  he’s  coming  to  the  point  at 
last.  My  officer,  sir  ? 

Mand.  Yes,  ma’am,  your  officer ;  your  colonel, 
your  captain,  your  corporal,  or  whatever  he  may 

Aurel.  Why  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  does 
ail  the  poor  man  ?  I  to  being  quite  alarmed. 

Mand.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  I’m  perfectly  in  my 
senses.  And  that  you  may  have  no  excuse  for  not 
understanding  me,  know,  madam,  that  I  was  last 
nio-ht  at  the  masquerade ;  I  there  got  acquainted 
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with  a  certain  officer — he  spoke  of  you — my  sus¬ 
picions  were  aroused — I  dogged  him  home,  and 
saw  him  euter — this  very  house. 

Aurel.  And  was  that  all  ? 

Mand.  Yes,  ma’am,  aud  in  my  opinion  enough 
too.  Explain  it  if  you  can. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Why  shall  I  say?  I  have  it. — 
Why  you  silly  mortal,  suppose  you  had  seen  a 
dozen  officers  enter,  does  it  follow  of  necessity, 
that  they  must  come  to  me  ?  Are  there  not  other 
inmates  in  the  house — and  if  they  chose  to  be  at  the 
masquerade,  they  surely  had  a  right  to  assume 
what  character  they  pleased  ? 

Mand.  (Hesitating.)  Why,  that’s  very  true; 
upon  my  life  that  did  not  strike  me  before.  Is  it 
possible  that  I’ve  been  mistaken  ? 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Possible !  I  see  it’s  all  safe. 
What  a  poor  weak  soul  it  is. 

Mand.  Can  it  be  possible  I  have  been  mistaken  ? 

Aurel.  You  have,  indeed;  for  I  protest  you  were 
the  last  male  creature  I  spoke  to  last  night,  and 
the  first  this  morning. 

Mand.  Oh,  I  must  believe  yon,  for  surely  false¬ 
hood  could  not  look  so  heavenly.  Can  you  forgive 
me,  Aurelia  ? 

Aurel.  Nay,  I  really  don’t  know  that  I  can. 

Mand.  On  my  knees,  then,  let  me  beg  for  mercy; 
for  no  humiliation  can  be  too  great  for  having  sus¬ 
pected  my  Aurelia’s  truth. 

(Lucy,  not  knowing  what  turn  the  affair 
has  taken,  has  been  seen  once  or  twice 
looking  out  at  the  bed-chamber  door, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  escape 
with  the  military  dress.  Seeinq  Man- 
deville  now  with  his  back  turned  to¬ 
wards  her,  she  leaves  the  chamber  on 
t  iptoe,  with  the  dress  under  her  apron. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  sleeves 
hangs  out,  and  is  quicky  perceived  by 
MandeviUe.  He  seems  struck  breath¬ 
less,  but  exclaims  aside, 

Cnrse  me,  if  she  hasn’t  got  a  mau  under  her 
apron ! 

(Aurelia  appears  afraid  to  move.  When 
just  as  Lucy  gets  to  the  door,  t.  c., 
MandeviUe  starts  off  his  knees,  and 
seizes  the  dress.  Lucy  screams,  and 
Aurelia  seems  petrified.) 

STo,  no,  madam,  there  is  no  escape — I  have  yon 

aOW. 

Aurel.  (r.,  aside.)  Now  the  mischief  is  com- 
mete. 

Lucy.  Oh,  my  poor  mistress — what  will  become 
ot  her ! 

[She  runs  off,  L.  c. 

Mand.  Now,  ma’am,  say,  who  did  this  enrsed 
hat  belong  to,  that  I  may  seek  my  vengeance  ? 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  What  shall  I  say?  I  dare  not 
acknowledge  the  truth. 

Mand.  What !  guilt  has  struck  you  dumb,  ma’am, 
has  it  ? 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  It  must  be  so. 

Mand.  Say,  madam,  this  instant. 

Aurel.  Well,  if  you  must  know,  then,  they  be¬ 
longed  to  my  poor  dear  late  husband.  You  cruel 
man,  to  rake  up  his  memory  thus.  (Weeps.) 

Mand.  Your  late  husband!  And  pray,  madam, 
what  had  your  late  husband  to  do  with  a  dress  like 
this,  when  I  know  he  was  a  lawyer  ? 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  I’d  forgotten  that.  And  so  he 
was  ;  but  though  he  was  a  lawyer,  he  hud  a  gal¬ 
lant  soul,  and  served  in  the— the— sharp-shooters. 
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Mand.  In  the  sharp-shooters,  eh  ?  But  this  un¬ 
fortunately  happens  to  be  a  cavalry  uniform. 

Aurel.  Well,  I  don’t  know;  I  suppose  he  wore  it 
when  he  mounted  guard. 

Mand.  Then  curse  me,  madam,  if  he  didn’t  mount 
guard  last  night,  for  I  saw  him  in  it. 

Aurel.  Oh,  dear,  don’t  alarm  me ;  I  would  not 
see  the  dear  man  in  it  again  for  the  universe. 

Mand.  There  is  something  in  this  I  cannot 
solve. 

Aurel.  Then  let  me  solve  it  for  you.  Suppose  a 
friend  of  mine  borrowed  that  dress  for  the  mas¬ 
querade,  suppose  that  friend  returned  it  this  morn¬ 
ing,  then  suppose  I  had  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Lucy,  and  all  your  doubts  are  removed. 

Mand.  Yes,  if  I  could  suppose  all  this — but 
there’s  so  much  to  suppose;  yet,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
possible. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Possible — he  melts  again — there’s 
a  lord  of  the  creation  for  you ! 

Maud.  (Considering.)  Yes,  it  is  very  possible,  and 
if  I  were  not  obliged  to  draw  a  different  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  would  believe  it. 

Aurel.  Believe  that  I  am  innocent,  and  then  draw 
what  conclusion  you  think  proper. 

Mand.  (Aside.)  I  have  no  means  of  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  so  I  may  as  well  dissemble.  I 
shall  be  upon  my  guard,  though.  Well,  well, 
Aurelia,  I  will  believe  you,  and  there  is  my  hand 
again,  on  condition  that  yon  promise  some  day  to 
clear  up  every  doubt. 

Aurel.  I  do  promise  you,  indeed ;  and  let  ns  say 
no  more  on  the  subject.  I  expect  my  new  dancing- 
master  every  instant ;  so  fare  you  well  till  to¬ 
morrow.  Mind  you’re  not  jealous  again. 

Mand.  No,  never  again. 

Aurel.  If  you  are,  i’ll  punish  you  for  it.  You  are 
perfectly  satisfied  ? 

Mand.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied - 

[(Exit  Aurelia,  R.  3  E. 

that  there  is  something  still,  of  which  you  wish  to 
keep  me  in  ignorance.  But  I’ll  find  it  out :  yet 
how  ?  is  the  question.  I  have  an  idea — she  is  in 
momentary  expectation  of  her  new  dancing-master 
Splash  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  I  know  him  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  my  interest.  He  shall  be  this  dancing- 
master.  For,  when  they  are  off  their  guard,  he 
will,  most  likely,  be  able  to  discover  what  this 
mystery  means.  One  of  my  masquerade  dresses 
that  I  had  to  try  on  yesterday  will  be  the  very 
thing  for  him.  Yes,  yes,  my  pretty  widow,  you 
may  yet  be  caught. 

[Exit  MandeviUe,  l.  d. 

Enter  LUCY,  R.  3  e. 

Lucy.  My  mistress  has  got  rid  of  him  at  last.  I 
wonder  how  she  managed  it.  Lord  !  what  troubles 
those  creatures  are.  I  cau’t  get  Mr.  Splash  and  his 
public-house  out  of  my  head.  I  almost  begin  to 
wish  that  I  were  married  to  him,  if  it  were  only 
that  I  might  care  nothing  about  him.  My  mistress 
must  have  managed  her  own  affair  very  cleverly, 
though,  for  Mr.  MandeviUe  seemed  to  go  away  in 
a  very  good  humour.  They  say  that  Cupid  always 
shoots  lovers  through  the  heart ;  now  it’s  mv 
opinion  he  always  shoots  them  through  the  eyes, 
for  the  poor  creatures  are  sure  to  become  blind  as 
soon  as  he  assails  them.  But  now  the  mischief  is 
done,  I  may  as  well  take  away  this  nnlncky  dress. 
(She  takes  off'  the  dress,  and  returns  immediately.  A 
loud  double  knock  is  heard  at  the  street  door.)  Oh, 
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my  mistress’s  new  dancing-master,  I  suppose. 
(Looking  off.)  Yes,  and  here  lie  is. 

SPLASH  enters,  capering  very  formally,  disguisad 

as  a  dancing-master,  with  whiskers  and  mous¬ 
taches,  L.  D. 

Lucy.  The  professor  of  dancing,  I  presume  P 

Splash.  The  same. 

Lucy.  Pray  what  name  shall  I  tell  my  mistress  ? 

Splash.  Oh,  the  devil!  I  never  thought  of  a 
name.  However,  I  must  give  one.  Oh !  say  that 
Air.  Chassez  waits. 

Lucy.  Lor!  what  a  curious  looking  figure.  I’m 
sure  I  have  seen  his  face  before,  though. 

[Exit  Lucy,  R.  3  k. 

Splash.  Well,  it’s  clear  she  don’t  suspect  me.  A 
curious  whim  this  of  my  master’s,  turning  me 
into  a  teacher  of  dancing  ;  but,  fortunately,  I 
lived  with  a  professor  once,  so  I  know  something 
about  the -  (Cuts.)  However,  my  chief  busi¬ 

ness  is  to  look  about,  and  see  if  I  can  discover 
anything  of  this  terrible  captain.  I  shall  look 
after  my  little  Lucy,  too ;  for  it  would  be  very 
curious  if,  when  I’m  looking  after  the  captain,  I 
should  stumble  on  the  corporal. 

( Splash  begins  looking  about.  He  is  just 
peeping  under  the  table.  AUBELIA 
and  LUCY  enter,  R.  3  £.,  and  perceive 
him.) 

Aurel.  What  is  the  man  about  P 

Splash.  Excuse  me,  ma’am.  I  was  just  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  lower  part  of  this  table  is  very  like 
the  legs  of  a  piano. 

Aurel.  Pray,  sir,  what  instrument  do  you  profess 
principally  ? 

Splash.  What  instrument  ?  (Aside.)  I  did  not 
know  I  was  to  be  a  music-master  too.  Oh,  ma’am, 
one  instrument  is  exactly  the  same  to  me  as 
another.  I  can  give  you  a  lesson  immediately,  if 
you  wish  it,  either  on  the  kettle-drums,  Irish  bag¬ 
pipes,  Jews’  harp,  or  the  French  horn. 

Aurel.  I  thank  you,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  study 
either  of  those  instruments. 

Splash.  Oh,  very  well,  ma’am  ;  any  lesson  I 
shall  give  you  will  be  equally  instructive,  let  it  be 
on  what  instrument  it  will. 

( During  the  whole  of  this  scene,  Splash 
continues  looking  anxiously  about  the 
apartment,  and,  when  noticed,  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  trying  attitudes, pirouettes, 
<Scc.) 

Aurel,  Why,  what  a  strange  creature  it  is. 
Flop  him,  Lucy;  I  declare  lie’s  goiug  into  the 
bedchamber ! 

(As  Lucy  pulls  Splash  back,  she  looks 
steadfastly  at  him.) 

Lucy.  Pray,  sir,  wliat  are  you  doing  there? 
(Aside.)  I’m  confident  it’s  him. 

Splash.  I’m  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  merely 
looking  about  me. 

Aurel.  (r.)  Then  have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  look 
about  you  in  this  apartment. 

Lucy.  (n.  c.,  aside  to  Aurelia.)  It’s  as  I  sus¬ 
pected.  This  is  alia  trick,  ma’am;  that’s  Splash 
in  disguise. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Splash  in  disguise — ridiculous! 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  Oh,  I’m  sure  it  is— just  look  at 
him,  ma’am.  Look  at  the  pimple  on  his  nose,  I’d 
swear  to  him  by  it  among  ten  thousand. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Well,  I  declare  it’s  very  like 
him. 


Lucy.  (Aside.)  Yes,  ma’am,  and  he  is  sent  hero 
as  a  spy  upon  ns. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Is  he,  indeed  ?  Then  he  shall 
have  a  pretty  story  to  take  back  with  him. 

(Aurelia  gives  Lucy  the  miniature,  and 
whispers  to  her.) 

Luoy.  I Aside .)  I  will,  ma’am. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  I’ll  teach  him  to  set  his  spies 
upon  me. 

Lucy.  But  first,  ma’am,  enjoy  his  embarrassmenl 
a  bit — make  him  give  you  a  lesson. 

Aurel.  I  will.  (Exit  Lucy,  l.  door.)  Now,  Mr 
Professor,  if  you  have  done  examining  the  furni 
ture  we  will  begin. 

Splash.  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  (Aside.) 
What  the  devil  will  she  want  me  to  do  ? 

Aurel.  Suppose  we  now  invoke  the  aid  of  Terpsi¬ 
chore. 

Splash.  Terp— who  ? 

Aurel.  Of  Terpsichore. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Oh,  the  deuce  !  there’s  a  mouth¬ 
ful — Terp— Terp— Terp— Oh  !  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  get  it  out,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don’t  know 
what  it  means. 

Aurel.  Come,  sir,  shall  it  be  a  minuet  ? 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Good,  it  means  a  minuet.  Oh, 
yes,  a  topsy-turvy  minnet,  by  all  means. 

Aurel.  But  pray  tell  me,  sir,  which  key  do  you 
consider  the  most  brilliant  for  a  dance  P  The 
major  key,  the  minor  key,  the  key  of  A,  or  the 
key  of  E  ? 

Splash.  (Aside.)  0,  Lord  !  among  such  a  bunch 
of  keys  I  shall  never  hit  upon  the  right.  But  I 
believe  impudence  is  everything  in  most  affairs. 
Oh,  for  my  part,  I  may  be  singular,  but  I  prefer 
the  key  of  L. 

Aurel.  Why,  that’s  no  key  at  all. 

Splash.  Isn’t  it?  (Aside.)  Then  I’m  lock- 
jawed. 

Aurel.  But  perhaps  you  will  give  me  an  idea  of 
what  you  mean  ? 

Splash.  Oh,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life !  (Tries 
to  hum  an  air,  but  makes  such  an  outrageous  noise 
that  Aurelia  is  obliged  to  stop  her  ears.)  There, 
that* s  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Auvel.  Bless  my  soul,  I  never  knew  a  dancing- 
master  with  such  a  pair  of  lungs  in  my  life. 

Splash.  No,  I  dare  say  not ;  there  are  very  few 
dancing-masters  like  me. 

Aurel.  I  should  hope  so  ;  but  I  think  if  you  could 
have  given  it  a  little  lower - 

Splash.  Oh,  the  easiest  thing  the  world,  thanks 
to  my  voice,  which  will  compass  anything  from  A 
to  Z. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  From  A  to  Z!  here’s  effrontery ! 

Splash.  Now  then,  ma’am,  if  yon  please,  you 
can  begin  with  a  shuffle.  (Aside.)"  I  generally  end 
with  one. 

(As  Splash  sings  and  shows  the  different 
steps,  Aurelia  dances.) 

Now  commencez  with  a  roundabout  0; 

The  instep  thus,  the  pliant  toe  turned  out  0. 

’Tis  scarcely  right,  but  I  must  not  dishearten  her _ 

Now  pirouette,  then  chassez  to  your  partner. 

Not  too  much  force,  lest  you  the  spirits  ruffle. 

But  look  at  me,  and  then  you’ll  learn  to  shuffle. 

Now  lightly  trip — three  demipas  avaveez — 

Turn  to  the  right — croisscx — and  then  lallancea. 

Brava  !  Brava  !  Noblet  ne’er  surpassed  her — 

But  she’s  so  apt,  and  I  so  good  t»  master. 
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Splash.  (*4sidc.)  Bravo!  Bravo!  I  find  my 
talent  only  wants  to  be  discovered  to  be  properly 
appreciated. 

LUCY  enters  from  the  inner  drawing-room,  t.  c., 
with  an  ojficer's  sabre-tach,e  in  tier  hand. 

Lacy.  Oh,  ma’am,  see  what  I’ve  found  in  the 
inner  drawing-room. 

Splash.  So  now  I  shall  learn  something. 

Aurel.  Well  I  declare,  then,  when  the  captain 
left  his  concealment,  after  Mandeville’s  departure, 
this  morning,  he  must  have  forgotten  it. 

Splash.  (Aside,  with  the  utmost  astonishment.) 
The  murder’s  out,  then;  there  is  a  captain  in  the 
way,  and  my  poor  master  stands  a  chance  of  being 
made  one  of  the  cattle  club,  before  he’s  even 
married. 

( Aurelia  makes  .signs  to  Lucy  to  put  it 
on  the  table  and  leave  it,  'which  she 
does,  and  returns  to  the  inner  draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Aurel.  On  Thursday,  Mr.  Professor,  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  seeing  you  again ;  till  then,  your 
most  obedient. 

Splash.  Madam,  I’m  yours  devotedly. 

[Aurelia  re-enters  the  Chamber,  R.  3  s. 

Splash.  Here’s  a  pretty  story  for  my  master  !  If 
I  were  not  afraid  of  being  taken  up  for  highway 
robbery,  I  should  vastly  like  to  see  what’s  in  that. 
Egad!  there’s  no  one  looking,  and— ’faith,  I’ll 
have  a  peep,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will. 

( Opens  the  sabre-tache .)  Here’s  something,  how¬ 
ever.  (Puts  his  hand  in,  and  takes  out  the  identical 
miniature  Mandeville  had  returned  to  Aurelia.)  If 
further  proof  were  wanting,  here  it  is — the  very 
picture  my  poor  master  prized  so  much.  I  shall 
take  it  home  to  him,  or  he’ll  never  believe  me.  Oh, 
w'hat  a  lucky  escape  for  him !  But  here’s  Lucy. 
Egad!  as  I  find  the  mistress  such  a  Lucretia,  I 
may  as  well  know  a  little  more  about  the  virtue  of 
the  maid  before  I  go  any  further. 

Re-enter  LUCY,  l.  c. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  So,  it’s  all  right — he  has  got  the 
picture.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought 
you  were  gone. 

Splash.  No,  Miss  Lucy ;  I  waited  for  the  pleasure 
of  wishing  you  good  morning. 

Luc y.  Oh,  sir!  (Aside.)  He  has  taken  some 
jealous  fit  into  his  head  now,  I  suppose  ;  well,  if 
he  has,  he  shall  suffer  for  it,  that’s  all  I  can  say. 

Splash.  Oh,  Miss  Lucy  !  (Pathetically.) 

Lacy.  Oh,  Mr.  Chassez  !  (Imitating  him) . 

Splash.  I  have  heard  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married,  Miss  Lucy  P 

Lucy.  Why,  sir,  such  a  thing  has  been  talked  of, 
but  the  fact  is,  I’ve  altered  my  mind. 

Splash.  That’s  strange,  for  I  understand  your 
intended  was  one  Mr.  Splash,  a  very  clever,  dis¬ 
creet,  handsome  young  fellow. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  then  you’ve  been  terribly  mis¬ 
informed.  Mr,  Splash  is  exactly  the  contrary  of 
what  you  mention — he’s  the  most  vulgar,  illiterate, 
oi’dinary  person  you  ever  beheld.  (Aside.)  I’ll 
give  it  him,  however. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  This  is  pleasant.  Well,  I  always 
thought  that,  at  least,  his  beauty  could  not  be 
called  in  question.  (Conceitedly.) 

Lucy.  His  beauty !  He’s  about  as  handsome  as 
a  hedge-hog. 

Splash .  (Aside.)  How  damned  pointed  she  is! 
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Lucy.  If  I  had  married  him,  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  made  something  of  him. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  If  yon  had  married  him,  you 
would  have  made  something  of  him,  no  doubt. 
I’ll  try  her  further.  Do  you  know,  Miss  Lncy, 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  a  sort  of  presedi¬ 
ment  towards  you  myself. 

Lucy.  Lord,  sir,  you  flatter  me  ! 

Splash.  No,  I’d  scorn  it.  And  do  you  know, 
Miss  Lucy,  I’d  give  a  guinea  only  for  a  taste  of 
those  sweet-looking  lips  P 

Lucy.  (Wiping  her  mouth  with  her  apron.)  Oh, 
sir,  you’re  too  generous,  a  great  deal. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Why,  curse  mo  if  she  ain’t 
going  to  take  my  money  !  Well,  they  say  experi¬ 
ence  bought  is  the  best,  so  I’ll  have  a  guiuea’s 
worth,  at  all  events.  (Giving  her  the  guinea.) 
Here,  yon  pretty,  dear-looking— —  (Kisses  her. — 
Aside.)  Infernal  baggage ! 

Lucy.  Thank  you,  sir.  You  havn’t  got  another 
guinea,  have  you  P 

Splash.  No,  no,  I  thank  yon  :  I’ve  had  quite 
enough. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  I  never  thought  he  was  such  a 
fool. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Was  ever  such  a  rhinoceros! 
How  I  should  like  to  let  her  know  who  I  am,  and 
upbraid  her  for  her  perfidy.  (Imitating  her — aside.) 

“  Those  lips  must  never  be  touched  by  mortal  man 
till  after  the  ceremony,  at  least,” — no,  not  till 
after  the  ceremony  of  paying  for  it,  I  find. 

Lucy.  Are  you  going,  sir  P 

Splash.  Going! — Yes.  (Aside.)  I  wish  I  had 
been  in  the  river  before  I  had  ever  come.  Oh, 
master,  master,  here’s  a  pretty  pair  of  us! 

(Going.) 

Lucy.  Sir,  sir;  when  you  have  got  any  more 
guineas  to  spare,  you’ll  know  how  to  dispose  of 
them.  (Aside.)  I  think  I  have  given  him  a  dose 
for  his  disguises,  at  any  rate. 

[Exit  Lucy,  R.  3e. 

Splash.  Well,  this  is  cnielly  agreeable  !  I  have 
made  some  pretty  discoveries  this  morning.  The 
mistress  conceals  a  captain  in  her  cupboard,  and 
the  maid  sells  her  kisses  at  a  guinea  a-piece :  I 
suppose  they  would  come  cheaper,  though,  by 
taking  a  quantity.  But,  I  have  one  comfort — lean 
go  home,  and  make  my  master  as  miserable  as  my¬ 
self — and  curse  me  if  I  don’t,  too!  Ob,  woman! 
woman ! 

[Lxxt,  Xi. 

SCENE  11. — Mandeville’s  Apartment. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE,  musing,  R. 

Mand.  Alas!  how  tedious  are  the  moments  ot 
uncertainty  !  Splash  must  have  committed  some 
blunder,  or  he  would  snrely  have  returned  ere 
this.  I  am  almost  distracted;  for,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  officer’s  entering  the  honse  at  such 
an  hour  has  a  very  strange  appearance.  But  still, 
I  will  not  believe  my  Aurelia  guilty  till  I  have 
more  convincing  proofs  of  her  inconstancy.  No, 
no ;  from  this  lucky  idea  of  mine  of  sending  Splash 
as  the  dancing-master,  he  will  be  able  to  give  me 
most  convincing  assurance  of  her  attachment  to 
me  ;  he  will  be  able  at  once  to  see  that  all  my  sus¬ 
picions  were  unfounded,  as,  I  am  now  snre,  they 
must  have  been.  (Noise  without.)  And  if  I  still 
felt  otherwise,  here  comes  Splash  to  remove  even 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  he  looks  quite  overcome 
with  pleasure  at  the  joyful  tidings  he  lias  to  com¬ 
municate. 
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SPLASH  enters  l.  in  a  slate  of  complete  abstraction, 
with  miniature,  and  hurries  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  his 
master . 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Oil,  Lucy!  Lucy!  tliou  most 
perfidious  of  all  waiting  women ! 

Mand.  Tell  me,  Splash,  is  she  not  innocent  ? 
Splash.  Oh  ye?,  sir,  very  innocent.  She  let  me 
kiss  her,  without  the  least  ceremony. 

Mand.  Let  you  kiss  her,  you  scoundrel ! 

Splash.  Yes,  sir,  after  I  had  given  her  a  guinea. 
Mand.  Why,  the  fellow’s  mad  ! 

Splash.  No,  no,  sir.  I  don’t  mean  she  let  me 
kiss  her,  I  mean  the  dancing-master. 

Mand.  ( Collaring  him.)  Why,  you  infernal 
villain ! 

Splash.  Oh,  pray  forgive  me,  sir,  for  I  hardly 
know  what  I’m  saying.  The  fact  is — the  fact  is, 
we’re  a  couple  of  wretched  individuals. 

Mand.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Splash.  Oh,  sir,  the  meaning’s  too  plain,  when 
I’ve  told  you  all.  There,  sir — look  there,  sir ; 
what’s  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

( Giving  his  master  the  picture.) 
Mand.  Why  this  is  her  miniature  that  I  returned 
to  her  this  morning. 

Splash.  Yes,  sir,  and  that’s  the  miniature  that 
she  gave  the  captain  this  afternoon,  who  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  inner  apartment  whi'e  you  were  in 
the  onter  one,  and  who  escaped  the  moment  yon 
left  the  place.  There  are  discoveries  I’ve  made, 
all  through  our  admirable  contrivance. 

Mand.  Splash,  you  electrify  me ! 

Splash.  Ah,  sir,  and  I  wish  somebody  would 
electrify  me,  too. 

Mand.  Bur,  &  re  you  positive  ? 

Splash.  Positive!  Seeing’sbelieviug,  you  know, 
sir.  Prom  my  being  in  disguise,  they  made  no 
secret  of  it  whatever,  but  spoke  of  the  captain  i 
openly.  That  picture  I  found  myself,  in  his  1 
— what-you-may-call-it,  sir — a  thing  that  hangs 
about  his  heels  in  the  shape  of  a  shovel  without  a  j 
handle.  By  the  bye,  sir,  as  I  was  coming  out,  I  ! 
met  the  real  professor,  and  if  I  had  not  shoved 
him  down  an  area,  and  nearly  broke  his  neck,  all 
our  fine  schemes  would  have  been  knock’d  on  the 
head . 

Mand.  And  she  has  sunk  so  low,  too,  as  to  let  ! 
the  dancing-master  kiss  her. 

Splash.  Oh  no,  I  can’t  say  that,  sir  ;  that  was  a 
little  affair  of  my  own— that  was  Miss  Lucy.  I 
find  the  maid’s  about  as  virtuous  as  the  mistress,  ; 
sir ;  we  should  have  cut  admirable  figures  in  a  j 
short  time.  Oh,  they  are  a  precious  pair ! 

Mand.  Then  I’ll  never  trust  woman  more  ! 

Splash.  Nor  I  either,  sir  ;  no,  we’ll  mingle  our 
tears  together,  and  rail  at  the  whole  sex !_ 

Mand.  None  of  your  impertinence,  sir ;  yes,  I 
will  leave  this  place  immediately.  I’ll  become  a 
wanderer.  ( Crosses  to  and  fro.) 

Sp)lash.  Yes,  sir;  and  I’ll  be  a  wanderer,  too. 

( Following  him.) 

Mand.  And  so  you  shall ;  misery  places  us  all  on 
an  equality.  Give  me  your  hand:  henceforth  yon 
are  my  friend — you  shall  go  where  I  go,  and  do  as 
J  do.  (Hitting  him  on  hack.) 

Splash.  Thank  you,  sir.  (Doing  the  same.) 

Mand.  (Sits  R.  C.)  Yes,  I’ll  blow  out  my  brains, 


Splash.  (Aside.)  No,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do! 
Why,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,  that’s  a  sort  of  equality 
I’m  not  at  all  anxious  of  enjoying  with  yon;  in 
fact  it’s  too  low  for  my  ideas  altogether.  Besides, 
I  can’t  see  the  benefit  of  it 
Mand.  Why,  Splash,  I  still  think  she  has  a  heart, 
and  when  I  blow  out  my  brains,  I  shall  be  revenged 
in  knowing  what  she’ll  feel  when  she  hears  of  the 
melancholy  catastrophe. 

Splash.  Oh,  sir,  that’s  all  very  romantic  ;  but  as 
I  don’t  think  it  worth  while  to  blow  out  my  brains 
to  mortify  Lucy,  why  I  must  beg  to  decline 
keeping  you  company,  and — I  have  a  better  idea. 


Splash 

Splash. 
<plash  ! 
Mand. 


(Sits  L.  c.)  Oh,  sir,  that  would  be  a 
And  so  shall  you,  my  faithful  fellow  ! 


sir. 

Mand.  And  what  is  it,  Splash  ? 

Splash.  Why,  sir,  to  let  yon  have  your  revenge 
on  her  without  hurting  yourself. 

Mand.  Bnt  how’s  that  to  be  accomplished  P 

Splash.  Why,  sir,  thus — instead  of  your  blowing 
out  your  brains  in  earnest,  let  me  go  and  tell  the 
'  widow  you  have  done  so  ;  and  then  you’ll  be  able 
to  enjoy  your  revenge.  Besides,  you  know,  it 
won’t  be  too  late  to  do  it  afterwards. 

Mand.  Admirable!  But  if  she  be  not  in  the 
most  wretchedly  interesting  state  of  despair  at 
the  news,  I  insist  on  doing  it  in  reality. 

Splash.  Very  well,  sir,  you  shall. 

Mand.  Get  me  my  pistols,  Splash ;  I  will  put 
them  in  my  pocket,  that  I  may  be  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

Splash.  (Giving  him  a  brace  from  R.  n.)  Here 
they  are,  sir. 

Mand.  They  are  loaded,  I  believe  ? 

Splash.  Yes,  sir,  three  balls  in  each. 

Mand.  So  much  the  better. 

Splash.  But  you  will  not  want  both  pistols. 

Mand.  No,  my  friend,  I  shall  not  want  them 
both ;  one  of  them  will  be  sufficient  for  me,  ami 
the  other  will  do  for  you.  (Points  it  to  him.) 

Splash.  (Jumps  round  to  l.)  Yes,  it  will  do  for  me 
if  I  make  use  of  it.  Really,  sir  you  must  excuse 
me. 

Mand.  No,  Splash,  I  insist  on  your  shooting 
yourself ;  it  will  be  my  last  command. 

Splash.  Yes,  and  it  will  be  my  last  act  of 
obedience,  too,  if  I  do  it.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  not 
in  earnest  ? 

Mand.  Do  you  consider  blowing  out  your  brains 
a  j  oke  ? 

Splash.  No,  sir;  indeed  I  consider  it  no  joke  at 
all. 

Mand.  Then,  sir,  if  you  have  the  least  respect 
for  me,  shoot  yourself.  I  shall  insist  that. 

Splash.  Shoot  myself !  Lor’— nonsense,  sir!  It 
would  be  the  death  of  me  I 

Mand.  Sir,  this  levity  ill  becomes  the  awful 
occasion. 

Splash.  Levity  be  hanged,  sir  !  A  joke’s  a  joke, 
yon  know  ;  but  I  don’t  see  the  fun  of  this. 

Mand.  Sir,  I’m  resolute. 

Splash.  Yes,  sir,  and  so  am  I ;  and  I'll  be  shot  if 
I  blow  my  brains  out  to  please  anybody.  Why, 
sir,  it  would  be  downright  parricide ! 

Mand.  Parricide  !  Suicide,  I  suppose  you  mean. 

Splash.  Both  sides  are  bad  enough  ;  it’s  all  the 
same,  sir.  But  I  think  we’d  better  lose  no  time; 
you  know,  sir,  you  can  wait  for  me  at  the  pump’ 
and  directly  I  leave  the  widow  I  can  run  and  teli 
you  how  she  has  received  the  news  of  your 
demise. 

M and.  Really,  Splash,  the  thoughts  of  her  grief 
has  quite  put  me  in  spirits— but  I  insist  on  blowing 
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out  my  brains,  though,  after  all,  if  she  be  not  in¬ 
terestingly  affected. 

Splash.  Very  well,  sir — agreed,  (Aside.)  You 
may  make  a  hole  in  ycur  head,  but  if  you  blow  out 
your  brains,  I’ll  be  hanged! 

Aland.  What  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Splash.  I  said,  that  if  I  were  to  blow  out  your 
brains,  I  should  deserve  to  be  hanged. 

[Eaieunt  Mandeville  and  Splash,  L. 

SCENE  III. — Aurelia’s  Apartment;  the  same  as  the 
first  scene. 

Enter  AURELIA,  R.  3  e. 

Aurel.  I  wonder  how  my  spark  has  received  his 
supposed  confirmation  of  my  infidelity.  I  believe 
I  must  confess  the  truth  to  him,  after  all ;  but 
first,  to  punish  him  for  his  suspicions,  and  try  to 
cure  him  of  his  eccentricity,  I  mean  to  put  on  my 
officer’s  dress  once  more,  to  see  how  he  will  bear 
the  sight  of  his  favoured  rival,  and  when  I  consider 
myself  sufficiently  revenged,  I  will  throw  off  my 
disguise,  and  ask  his  forgiveness. 

Enter  LUCY  in  haste,  l.  c. 

Lucy.  Oh,  ma’am,  ma’am,  there’s  something  else 
in  the  wind  !  There’s  more  mischief  brewing! 

Aurel.  Why  do  you  think  so  P 

Lvcy.  Why,  ma’am,  just  as  I  was  looking  out  of 
the  up-stairs  window,  what  should  I  see  but  Splash 
and  his  master  down  by  the  post  in  the  deepest 
consultation ;  presently  they  divided,  and  Splash 
is  coming  towards  the  house. 

Aurel.“Never  mind,  Lucy;  only  let  us  be  upon 
our  guard,  and  I’ll  be  a  match  for  him,  I  warrant. 

Lucy.  Yes,  ma’am,  I  hope  you  will  some  day; 
but  Splash  is  here. 

SPLASH  enters,  l.  2  E.,  with  his  handkerchief  to  his 

eyes,  and  portraying  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most 

excessive  sorrow. 

Aurel.  For  heaven’s  sake.  Splash,  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Splash.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ma’am  ! 

Lucy.  ( Aside  to  Aurelia.)  This  is  some  trick, 
ma’am,  depend  on  it. 

Splash.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear! 

Lucy.  Why  yon  haven’t  got  the  toothache,  have 
yon,  Mr.  Splash? 

Splash.  Oh,  the  toothache  !  But  it’s  so  dreadful, 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  is. 

Aurel.  Now  pray,  Mr.  Splash,  compose  yourself, 
and  let  us  know  the  worst ;  for  nothing  can  be  so 
bad  as  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty. 

Splash.  Well,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  out  with 
it. 

Aurel.  Come,  now,  I’m  quite  impatient. 

Splash.  You  must  know,  then,  that  my  poor 
master,  ma’am,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be 
jealous  of  you,  and  all  I  could  say  in  your  favour 
would  not  satisfy  him ;  and  about  two  hours 
since - 

Aurel.  )  -^re;n  about  two  hours  since - 

Lucy.  )  ’ 

Splash.  Why,  about  two  hours  since  he  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head,  and  blew  the  whole  of  his  brains 
into  the  h-air — oh  !  oh  ! 

Aurel.  (Very  coolly.)  And  it  is  only  that  ? 

Splash.  Only  that!  (Aside .)  Why,  what  the 
devil  would  she  have?  I  suppose  she  thinks  he 
ought  to  have  blown  away  body  and  all. 


Lucy.  (Aside  to  Aurelia.)  I  told  you  it  was  some 
scheme,  ma’am. 

Aurel.  ( Aside  to  Lucy.)  Never  mind,  I’ll  punish 
him  for  it.  Well,  this  is  really  very  unfortunate. 

Splash.  Oh,  it’s  dreadful. 

Aurel.  But  are  you  sure  he’s  dead,  Splash  ? 

Splash.  Why,  ma’am,  he’s  got  three  bullets  thro’ 
his  head,  and  I  think  the  probability  is,  that  lie’s 
not  in  a  perfect  state  of  activity. 

Aurel.  Three  bullets !  Then  he  must  be  very 
dead. 

Splash.  Yes,  ma’am,  he’s  very  dead,  indeed 
(Aside.)  How  cursedly  cool  she  takes  it. 

Aurel.  But  I  have  been  thinking,  Lucy - 

(Weeps.) 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Come,  she’s  beginning  to  feel 
it. 

Aurel.  I  have  been  thinking,  Lucy,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  put  on  mourning  on 
the  melancholy  occasion. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  soul,  I  wish  my  master 
could  see  her. 

Lucy.  Why,  ma’am,  as  things  had  gone  so  far,  I 
think  it  would  be  showing  a  mark  of  respect  to¬ 
wards  the  deceased ;  yon  know  you  can  have  it 
made  very  fashionable,  ma’am. 

Aurel.  And  so  I  can  ;  but  still  it’s  distressing. 

Splash.  Oh,  dreadfully  distressing,  oh  ! 

Aurel.  And  so  it  is,  to  be  obliged  to  appear  in 
black,  when  rose  colour  predominates  so. 

Lucy.  And  so  it  is,  ma’am. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  I  am  electrified  now! 

Aurel.  (Aside  to  Lucy.)  Where’s  my  uniform  ? 

Lucy.  (Aside  to  Aurelia.)  In  the  back  parlour. 

Aurel.  I  fear  my  excessive  grief  will  render  me 
unfit  to  see  company  to-day,  and  so  I’ll  retire  and 
indulge  in  sorrow.  But  mind,  Lucy,  you  don’t 
neglect  sending  for  the  dressmaker.  Poor  Man¬ 
deville  !  how  very  weak  it  was  of  him  !  I’ll  never 
forgive  him  for  it,  that  I  won’t !  I  think  a  few 
bugles  might  be  introduced — a  naughty — naughty 
man. 

[Exit  Aurelia,  R.  d. 

Splash.  (Aside,  mimicking  her.)  A  naughty, 
naughty  man! — Well,  my  master  may  wait  at  the 
pump  a  twelvemonth  before  I’ll  go  and  tell  him 
this  ;  he’d  not  only  blow  his  own  brains  out,  but 
perhaps  mine  too ! 

Lucy.  Well,  Splash,  so  the  poor  man’s  gone  ? 

Splash.  Yes,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  And,  I  fear  by  the  excess  of  your  grief, 
Splash - 

Splash.  What,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  That  he  hasn’t  left  you  a  legacy. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  What  a  thoughtful  soul  it  is. 

Lucy.  Not  that  I’m  in  the  least  interested. 

Splash.  No,  no ;  it  isn’t  that,  I’ve  other  griefs 
at  heart. 

Lucy.  And  what  are  they,  Splash  ? 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Now  I’ll  give  it  her.  Why  Lucy, 
yesterday  I  met  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Chassez.  (Aside.) 
I’ll  place  it  allegorically. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  What’s  he  about,  now  ? 

Splash.  (Aside.)  How  the  name  has  struck  her  1 
This  friend  told  me  a  strange  story  about  a  lady 
called  Lucy ;  about  a  guinea,  and  a  kiss,  and  the 
deuce  knows  what. 

Lucy.  You  met  a  friend,  you  say  ? 

Splash.  Yes  to  be  sure  I  did — he’s  a  friend  of 
yours,  too,  I  believe. 

Lucy.  What  have  I  done  ? 
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Splash.  I’m  snro  I  don’t  know ;  you  can  tell 
best ;  but  I  suppose  you’ll  deny  it  all. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  I’m  not  so  silly — Not  one  word 
of  it,  Splash.  It’s  all  true ;  the  kiss  and  the 
guinea,  both.  But  pardon  me,  Splash,  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  Mr.  Chassez  was  your¬ 
self  in  disguise. 

Splash.  (Starting  with  astonishnent.)  No,  did 
you,  though?  (Aside.)  What  a  quicksiglited 
toad  it  is.  But  I’ll  swear  it  wasn’t  me,  to  mortify 
her. 

Lucy.  Now  tell  me,  Splash,  wasn’t  it  you  ? 

Splash.  Lord  bless  you,  how  could  iou  think  I 
would  be  so  foolish  ? 

Lucy.  You’i’e  sure  it  wasn’t  you  ? 

Splash.  Positive. 

Lucy.  (Wiping  her  mouth.)  Oh,  what  have  I 
done,  then  ?  I’ve  let  another  man  kiss  me  ! 

Splash.  (Aside.)  This  is  delightful  1  Oh,  you’ve 
made  a  pretty  business  of  it!  (IFifcJi  affected 
gravity.)  Oh,  you  little  profligate ! 

Lucy.  But  forgive  me,  Splash,  and  I  swrear  that 
no  man  but  yourself  shall  ever  touch  my  lips 
again. 

Splash.  Well,  well,  I  forgive  you  on  that  condi¬ 
tion. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  Lord,  what  fools  men  are  ! 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Oh,  I’m  the  happiest  dog  alive! 
I  wonder  how  my  poor  master  is,  down  at  the 
pump. 

Lucy.  Well,  Splash,  I  must  wish  you  good-bye, 
now  ;  but  you  won’t  forget  iu  the  evening  again  ? 

Splash.  No,  my  darling ;  farewell. 

Lucy.  (Aside,  as  she  goes  off.)  Now  there’s  a 
pretty  simpleton  for  you. 

[Ea :it,  R.  D. 

Splash.  Oh,  I’m  in  ecstacy !  (Going  off— noise 
without.)  Eh!  why,  if  there  ain’t  my  master’s 
rival,  the  captain,  coming  np-stairs.  I  shall  make 
more  discoveries.  I’ll  step  behind  that  screen  and 
observe  him.  Yes,  yes,  here  I  shall  be  able  to 
hear  and  see  all  that  passes.  Not  that  I  have  any 
doubt  remaining  about  Lucy.  (Hides  himself.) 

Enter  LUCY,  R.  3.  e. 

jAicy.  (Aside.)  Behind  the  screen,  eh  ?  Well,  it 
shan’t  be  my  fault  if  he’s  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
at  all  events;  and,  fortunately,  here  comes  my 
mistress. 

Enter  AURELIA  in  the  Captain’s  uniform,  L.  2  E. 

Aurel.  Now  Lucy. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  Hush,  ma’am !  there’s  Splash  hid 
behind  the  screen.  Can’t  you  make  a  little  love 
to  me  ? 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  can.  Nowr,  my 
dear  girl,  is  my  Aurelia  visible  ? 

Splash.  (Aside.)  His  Aurelia! 

Lucy.  To  say  the  truth,  captain,  she’s  now  dress¬ 
ing;  yon  know  she  could  not  think  of  receiving 
yon  iu  dishabille. 

Aurel.  Don’t  hnrry  her  ;  while  I  have  a  pretty 
maid  to  keep  me  company  I  dou’t  mind  waiting  a 
tew  minutes  for  the  widow. 

Lucy.  Oh,  captain,  you  are  very  gallant ! 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Very. 

Aurel.  And  really,  my  dear,  before  Anrelia 
comes,  I  positively  must  have  a  kiss  of  those  pout¬ 
ing  lips. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Well,  one  good  thing,  she  lias 
sworn  not  to  let  anyone  kiss  her  but  myself. 

(Aurelia  and  Lucy  toying  together.) 


Lucy.  Really,  you  military  gentlemen  are  so 
persevering. 

Aurel.  But  not  the  less  welcome,  I  warrant. 

(Kisses  her.) 

Sjdash.  (Aside.)  If  she  ain’t  forsworn  before  my 
face!  But  he’s  not  a  man,  I  suppose — he’s  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Splash  likes 
that?  (Noise  without.) 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  There’s  is  someone  coming.  You 
had  better  retire,  captain,  if  you  please,  to  the 
inner  drawing-room. 

Aurel.  As  you  please,  my  darling;  but  come 
hither,  Lucy,  for  I  positively  must  have  another 
kiss. 

[Exeunt  Aurelia  and  Lucy  to  the  inner 
draining -room. 

Splash.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  now.  T 
wish  I  could  escape;  but  someone  else  is  coming. 
(Looking  off.)  Confound  it— if  it  ain’t  my  master!  1 
mustn’t  let  him  see  me,  or  he’ll  out  with  his  pis¬ 
tols  in  a  minute. 

(Goes  behind  the  screen  again,  r.  c.) 

Enter  MANDEYILLE,  L.  2  e. 

Hand.  I’m  confident  that  Splash  has  played  me 
false.  I  have  been  waiting  this  hour  for  him  down 
at  that  cursed  pump.  But  I  am  resolved  now  to 
be  trifled  with  no  longer,  and  come  to  an  explana¬ 
tion  at  once.  (Noise  without.)  Someone  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Enter  AURELIA  from  the  inner  drawing-room, 
l.  c.,  in  her  military  dress. 

By  all  my  fears,  my  rival ! 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Yes,  there  he  is;  there’ll  be  a 
pretty  set-to ! 

Aurel.  (r.  c.,  aside.)  So,  here  is  the  dead  man; 
now  to  prepare  for  a  storm. 

Hand.  (l.  c.,  aside.)  I  would  have  instant  satis¬ 
faction,  but  I  will  not  let  him  enjoy  the  triumph  of 
knowing  who  I  am. 

Aurel.  A  friend  of  the  widow’s,  I  presume  ? 

Hand.  I  was.  You,  I  believe,  are  still  a  friend 
of  hers  ? 

Aurel.  A  very  particular  one. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  What  the  devil  are  they  going 
at  now  ? 

Mand.  You  have  business  here,  I  suppose  ? 

Aurel.  Very  urgent  business;  in  fact,  the  ca^-e 
stands  thus  : — Aurelia  and  myself  have  been,  for 
some  time,  affectionately  attached  to  each  other  ; 
unfortunately,  she  had  given  her  word  to  another, 
and  resolved  to  keep  it ;  now  this  other,  as,  of 
course,  you  will  guess,  was  a  very  weak,  simple 
sort  of  a  personage - 

Mand.  No,  sir,  I  should  guess  quite  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Aurel.  Only  hear  me  out. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  I  wish  I  could  get  out. 

Aurel.  And  if  you  don’t  agree  with  me  then,  I’ll 
give  tip  the  poiut.  For,  what  would  you  think  ? 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  this  poor  foolish  devil,  in 
a  lit  of  jealousy,  has  not  only  been  kind  enough  to 
mo,  but  cruel  enough  to  himself,  to  blow  hie  brains 
out.  Not  that  I  suspect  he  has  any ;  and  I  dare¬ 
say  you  think  so,  too. 

Mand.  Sir,  whatever  I  may  think,  I’ll  thank  you 
to  proceed. 

Aurel.  Well,  sir,  he  having  blown  out  his  brains, 
every  obstacle’is  removed.  The  widow  writes  to 
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mo,  and  I  now  come  to  supply  the  place  of  her 
former  lover.  A  lucky  do?,  ain’t  I  ? 

(S laps  Mandeville  on  the  shoulder.) 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Hit  him  again,  sir  ! 

Mand.  (Aside.)  Who  could  have  thought  my 
Aurelia  would  have  been  so  completely  worthless. 

Aurel.  But  before  I  open  my  confidence  any 
irther,  may  I  beg  to  know  to  whom  I  have  the 
onour  of  speaking  ? 

Mand.  (Aside.)  I  have  been  such  a  fool,  that 
*rse  me  if  I  ain’t  ashamed  to  tell  him  who  I 

111  * 

Aurel.  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name  ? 

Mand.  My  name,  sir,  can  be  of  little  importance  ; 
et  it  suffice  that  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of 
his  poor  foolish  devil’s. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Oh,  he’s  a  friend,  is  he?  he’s 
placing  it  allegorically,  too. 

Aurel.  You  may  be  his  friend,  bnt  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  to  boast  of  his  friendship,  is  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  your  own  wisdom. 

Mand.  Sir,  I  will  put  up  with  this  no  longer.  I 
demand  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 

Aurel.  Oh,  very  well,  sir ;  you  shall  have  any 
satisfaction  yon  think  proper ;  name  your  time 
and  place. 

Mand.  Sir,  there  is  no  time  or  place  so  proper  as 
this  apartment  and  the  present  moment. 

Aurel.  Oh,  very  well,  sir,  I’m  perfectly  agreeable. 
(Aside.)  I  know  there  are  no  arms  in  the  house, 
and  so  I  may  as  as  well  show  my  bravery. 

Mand.  I’m  glad  to  find  you  so  ready. 

Aurel.  X,m  rc&cly  this  instant  itc&n  t  dg  settled, 
too  quickly.  ,  .  .  _  ,  , 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Why,  if  they  am  t  going  to  fight 

in  earnest !  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Mand.  (Talcing  the  pistols  out  of  hi s  pockets.) 
Luckily  I’m  provided.  Here,  sir,  choose  your 


Aurel.  (Seems  ready  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  them 
—aside.)  What  a  murderous  fellow  it  is.  I  would 
not  have  ventured  a  syllable  about  fighting  if  I 
had  thought  there  had  been  a  pistol  within  a  mile 

Mand.  Come,  sir,  no  trifling  ;  take  your  choice. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  What  shall  I  do?  If  I  scream 
out,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  discover  the  whole  plot 
I  have  it,  I’ll  place  myself  close  to  Splash ;  he  11 
surely  not  let  his  master  fire  that  way. 

Mand.  Come,  sir,  take  your  position.  . 

Aurel.  (Running  towards  the  screen.)  This  is  my 


^Splash.  (Looking  over  the  screen  in  the  greatest 
agony.)  Why,  if  he  ain’t— come— close  to  me;  I 
shall' have  three  bullets  through  me  presently. 


Mand.  How  are  we  to  arrange  the  signal  ? 

Aurel.  As  you  please. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Oh,  curse  the  signal!  lean 
never  stand  this ! 

Mand.  Very  well,  sir;  when  I  say  One,  Jwo, 
Three,  we’ll  both  fire  together. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Yes,  and  I  shall  drop  between 
yon. 

Aurel.  (Aside.)  If  Splash  don’t  call  out,  I  must. 

Splash.  (Aside.)  Oh,  I’m  a  dead  man  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  ! 

Mand.  One— two - 

Splash.  Hold  !  hold  !  Flesh  and  blood  can  bear 
it  no  longer. 

(Throws  down  the  screen  and  discovers 
himself.) 

Mand.  (To  Splash.)  What  did  you  do  there, 
scoundrel  ? 

Splash.  Nothing,  sir— nothing. 

Mand.  Then  you  should  have  laid  quiet  till  I  had 
fired. 

Splash.  I  should  have  laid  quiet  enough,  if  I  had 
— no,  no,  I  thank  you,  sir,  you  might  have  shot  at 
the  pigeon  and  killed  the  crow,  perhaps. 


Enter  LUCY,  L.  c. 

Lucy.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  sagacious  gentlemen  is  thi3 
your  gallantry,  to  lift  a  deadly  weapon  against  a 
woman  ? 

Mand.  A  woman ! 

Lucy.  Yes,  sir,  a  woman.  Could  you  not  all  this 
time  discover  that  it  was  my  mistress  ? 

Aurel.  (Taking  off  her  cap.)  Ha!  ha  i  ha!  It  is 
true,  my  jealous  spark. 

Mand.  Aurelia!  then  I  see  it  all.  I  have  been 
outwitted,  indeed. 

Splash.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  may  deceive  a  maid,  perhaps 
a  wife  ;  but,  in  future,  take  care  how  you  tackle 
with  a  widow. 

Mand.  I  feel  the  justice  of  it,  and  I  bless  you  foi 
the  lesson  you  have  given  me. 

Aurel.  (To  Splash.)  Have  you  no  one  to  give  you 
a  lesson,  too  ? 

Splash.  Oh,  no ;  the  lessons  I  receive  are  too 
valuable  to  be  given  away.  I  paid  a  guinea  for  the 
first  this  morning. 

Lucy.  Never  mind,  Splash  ;  you  shall  have  them 
cheaper  for  the  future. 

Splash.  Oh,  bless  you  ! 

(Embraces  her.) 

Aurel.  Then  our  happiness  is  complete,  if  tho 
friends  around  us  will  but  grant  their  forgiveness 
to  the  thoughtless  follies  of  the  “  Young  Widow.” 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 
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!  Old  Melbourne  .  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

!  Henry  Melbourne  .  Mr.  Chapman. 

I  Trap  (a  Bailiff)  .  Mr.  Salter. 

I  Larry  Hoolagan .  Mr.  Power. 

Bailiff’s  Followers . 

I  Louisa  Lovemore .  Miss  Booth. 

I  Susan  (her  Maid)  .  .  Miss  Parrock. 

Letiy . --  .  -  •  --  .  Miss  Arnold. 


MODERN  COSTUMES 


PROPERTIES. 

Scene  1.— Toilet-table— glass— portable  desk,  with  note-paper,  pens,  inkstand,  envelopes,  wafers, 
&c.— two  chairs,  R.  h.,  to  be  cleared— blank  letter  for  Larry. 

Scene  2. — Written  letter  for  Young  Melbourne— cane  for  Trap. 

Scene  3.— Small  green  bottle  for  Letty— two  band-boxes,  one  to  break— lady’s  dresses  hanging  up, 
&c.,  in  closet,  c. — lady’s  bonnet  in  closet  for  Larry  to  pnt  on— table  and  chairs,  R.  h.—  lady’s  reticule 
hanging  on  back  of  chair,  containing  miniatures — reticule  to  be  torn  up,  &c. — table  and  chairs,  l.  h.— 
lighted  candle  ready,  R.  H.,  for  Susan— about  two  quarts  of  potatoes  and  a  tobacco-stopper  for  Larry— 
miniature  for  Young  Melbourne. 

Scene  5.— Large  wash-tub  and  liquor-pump  ready,  l.  1  e.— lar.ge  easy-chair,  c.— dressing-gown  on 
easy-chair — table,  l.  h.,  and  two  chairs— small  case  containing  phials  and  surgical  instruments  for  Old 
Melbourne — decanter  and  wine-glasses,  and  tumbler  of  water  on  table— long  table-cloth  on  table  down 
to  stage— slippers  at  easy-chair— tumbler  of  water  ready,  R.  1  E.,  for  Susan— lump  of  white  sugar 

ready,  r.  1  e. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


Exits  and  Entrances. — R.  means  Plight;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  D.  Right  Door;  L.  D 
left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance  ;  M.  D.  Middle  Door  ;  L.  U.  E.  Lett  Upper 
Intrance;  R.  U.  TT.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S.  Prompt  Side;  0.  P. 
Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  C.  Left  of 
Centre. 


R.  RC.  C.  LG.  L. 


The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


MORE  BLUNDERS  THAN  ONE. 


SCENE  I. — Louisa’s  Apartment,  elegantly  furnished 
with  chairs,  table,  writing-desk,  &c. 

SUSAN  discovered  admiring  herself  in  a  looking- 
glass,  R. 

Susan.  There — considering  how  little  time  I’ve 
taken,  for  I  haven’t  been  above  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  at  the  glass — I  don’t  think  I  look  so  much 
amiss.  I’m  in  momentary  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Larry  Hoolagan,  valet-de-chambre 
to  my  mistress’s  intended,  and  if  fate  should  only 
smile  upon  our  little  innocent  desires,  my  future 
spouse.  Oh,  lie’s  a  charming  fellow  !  he  possesses 
such  amiable  sensibility,  such  an  insinuating 
address,  such  an  elegant  brogue,  and  such  a  hand¬ 
some  leg  !  Then  how  romantic  it  will  sound  to  be 
called  Mrs.  Hoolagan !  I  declare  it’s  a  sweet 
name. 

Larry.  (Heard  singing  without.)  “  Oh,  Erin, 
sweet  Erin,  the  land  that  we  live  in,”  &c  ,  &c. 

Susan.  Ah,  he  comes !  I  hear  his  beautiful 
voice  echoing  up  the  staircase,  like  the  warbling 
sonnet  of  the  dying  swan. 

LARRY  enters,  l. 

Larry.  Who’s  like  a  swan,  my  darling  P 

Susan.  You,  Mr.  Hoolagan. 

Larry.  I  like  a  swan  ?  Be  aisy,  my  duck,  and 
give  me  the  heart  you  stole  from  me  one  fine  day. 

Susan.  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Hoolagan,  haven’t  you 
got  a  letter  for  my  mistress  this  morning  P 

Larry.  Och,  to  be  sure  I  have,  and  one  for  your 
own  sweet  self,  too,  that  I  mean  to  deliver  byword 
of  mouth. 

Susan.  And  -what  is  it,  pray  P 

Larry.  It’s  just  this,  my  dear— that  as  our 
master  and  mistress  are  going  to  be  married,  I 
think  wo  can’t  do  worse  than  follow  a  good  ex¬ 
ample. 

Susan.  But  are  you  sure  they’ll  be  married, 
though  ?  You  know  they’ve  been  on  the  point  of 
marriage  three  several  times  before— last  time 
they  were  even  on  the  road  to  church. 

.  Larry.  Yes,  and  then  quarrelled  and  turned 
back,  because  they  couldn’t  agree  which  way  the 
wind  blew. 

Susan.  Very  true,  indeed. 

Larry.  Faith,  they  say  it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good  ;  by  the  powers,  I  think  it’s  a  good 
wind  that  blows  nobody  harm;  for  if  that  con¬ 
founded  wind  hadn’t  kicked  up  such  a  dust,  I’d 
have  had  as  nate  a  hundred-pound  note  in  my 
pocket  as  ever  was  coined. 

Susan.  Yes,  and  I  should  have  had  another. 

Larry.  True — that  your  mistress  and  my  master 
are  to  give  us  on  the  day  of  their  wedding. 


Susan.  Well,  all  that  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  mind 
that  nothing  occurs  to  produce  a  quarrel  again. 

Larry.  Leave  me  alone  for  that. 

Susan.  By  the  bye,  Larry,  I  wonder  what  that 
letter  contains  you’ve  brought  for  my  mistress. 

Larry.  Faith,  so  do  I ;  and  I  wondered  all  the 
way  I  came  along.  I  peeped  into  it,  and  round  it, 
and  through  it,  a  dozen  times  ;  but  as  I  can’t  read 
a  single  word,  I’m  not  much  the  wiser  for  that. 

Susan.  Not  read,  Larry  ? 

Larry.  No,  my  darling;  they  didn’t  teach  read¬ 
ing  at  the  school  I  went  to. 

Susan.  Why,  that’s  very  strange ! 

Larry.  Oh,  not  at  all.  Some  genteel  people  lam 
Greek,  some  Latin,  some  Hebrew,  and  some 
gibberish,  and  so  foi'th ;  but  every  vulgar  body 
larns  to  read ;  and  so,  you  see,  I  "was  always  above 
bothering  myself  about  anything  so  common.  But 
I’m  a  dab  at  the  higher  parts  of  laming,  though. 
Oh,  you  should  hear  me  talk  Irish  ! 

Susan.  But  still,  I  should  like  to  be  certain  that 
that  letter  will  do  no  mischief. 

Larry.  It’s  mighty  easy  to  be  certain  of  that, 
my  dear. 

Susan.  How,  Larry,  how  ? 

Larry.  By  never  delivering  it,  my  darling. 

Susan.  Ah,  but  suppose  we  should  be  found 
out  ? 

Larry.  Found  out!  Bathershin!  Who’d  be 
after  finding  us  out?  I  warrant  the  letter  will 
never  speak  if  nobody  opens  its  mouth,  aud  I’ll 
take  care  of  that.  ( Showing  the  letter.)  Besides, 
only  perceive — it  looks  mischievous ;  only  see  what 
a  pale  face  it  has.  I’d  be  on  oath  it’s  full  of 
diabolicals,  only  by  the  red  sticking-plaster  on  the 
back  of  the  front. 

Susan.  Well,  really,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
safest  way  not  to  deliver  it. 

Larry.  To  be  sure  it  would.  I’ll  put  it  in  my 
pocket  and  forget  I  ever  saw  it. 

Susan.  Hush,  Larry,  hush — here  comes  mistress  : 
now  mind. 

Larry.  Be  quiet — I’ll  bother  her. 

Enter  LOUISA,  r. 

Louisa.  Melbourne’s  servant  here?  Tell  me, 
what  news  of  your  master  P  Have  you  uo  letter 
for  me  ? 

Jjarry.  (Aside.)  It  goes  against  my  conscience  to 
tell  a  lie ;  but,  by  the  honour  of  an  Irishman,  I 
must  out  with  a  plumper. 

Louisa.  Come,  sir,  answer  me— he  must  have 
written. 

Larry.  A  letter  for  you,  ma’am  !  Oh,  the  devil 
a  bit  o’  one,  is  there,  Susan  ? 
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Susan.  (Aside.)  Hush ! 

Louisa.  I’m  sure  Le  must  have  written, 

Larry.  He  may,  or  he  may  not— I  can  hardly 
say ;  but  I  reckon  you’ll  get  no  letter  from  him 
this  post  what  do  you  think,  Susan,  dear  ? 

Susan.  There  seems  little  probability  of  it  at  pre- 

Louisa.  Surely  you  must  have  put  the  letter  in 
your  pocket,  and  forgotten  it. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  Oh!  by  my  soul  she’s  a  witch  ! 
She  knows  I’m  determined  to  forget  it,  as  well  as  I 
eo.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  there  is  a  letter,  sure 
your  maid  must  know,  better  than  I  do,  all  about 
it— don’t  yon,  my  darling  ? 

Susan,  ( Aside  to  Larry.)  Don’t  keep  sniggering 
at  me  in  that  way,  my  mistress  will  be  sure  to  find 
us  out. 

Louisa..  Well,  ’tis  very  strange,  but  I’ll  write  a 
line  to  him,  and  know  the  reason  of  it. 

(Seats  herself  at  the  table  r.) 

Susan.  ( Aside  to  Larry.)  There  now!  my 
mistress  will  write  to  know  wThy  she  hasn’t  had  a 
letter,  and  then  good-bye  to  my  hundred  pounds. 

Larry.  (Aside  to  Susan.)  And  mine,  too,  into  the 
bargain  ;  but  stay,  I’ll  give  her  a  word  of  advice, 
and  if  she  don’t  take  my  advice,  confound  me,  if 
I  take  her  letter. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Mind  what  yon  say. 

Larry.  Whisht!  I’ll  bother  her.  Ma’am! 

( Seats  himself.) 

Louisa.  (With  surprise.)  Well,  sir! 

Larry.  Excuse  me  for  dictating  a  word  or  two, 
but,  though  my  master’s  a  most  fascinating 
gentleman,  as  your  ladyship  knows,  yet  he’s  apt  to 
be  a  little  cantankarous  now  and  then,  and  there¬ 
fore  I’m  thinking  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well 
not  to  say  anything  about  your  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  for  I’m 
confident  it  isn’t  his  fault. 

Louisa.  Oh,  don’t  be  alarmed,  I  shall  not  sav 
much. 

Larry.  And  even  if  your  ladyship  thought  pi-oper 
to  say,  in  a  sort  of  left-handed  way,  that  you  thank 
him  for  his  kind  note,  I’ve  no  doubt  he’d  feel  the 
reproof. 

Louisa.  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestion. 

Larry.  You’re  entirely  welcome,  ma’am.  (Aside 
to  Susan.)  I  tould  you  I’d  bother  her. 

Louisa.  There!  (Giving  it  to  Larry.)  It  is  a 
little  severe,  but  not  half  so  bad  as  he  deserves. 
Mind  it  isn’t  lost. 

Larry.  Oh,  leave  me  alone  for  keeping  a  letter 
safe — eh,  Susan  ! 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Hush! 

Louisa.  Susan,  follow  me  to  my  chamber. 

[Exit,  R. 

Larry.  I  wish  you  an  elegant  good  day,  ma’am, 
and  many  happy  returns.  Oh,  if  the  hundred 
pounds  ain’t  in  my  pocket  now,  it  never  shall  be. 
By  my  soul,  I  was  born  for  prime  minister  of  the 
post-offices.  Only  think,  my  dear,  you’re  going  to 
be  the  husband  of  the  man  who  managed  all  this 
so  cleverly. 

Susan.  But  shall  you  deliver  my  mistress’s* 
letter  ? 

Larry.  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  shall;  where’s  the 
danger,  after  what  I  tould  her  to  put  in  it  P 

Susan.  But  I  say,  Larry,  as  you’re  above  being 
able  to  read,  mind  you  don’t  make  a  blunder,  and 
deliver  the  wrong  letter. 

Larry.  Look  at  this,  my  darling ;  if  I  put  my 
master’s  letter  into  the  right-hand  pocket,  and 


your  mistress’s  into  the  left,  the  devil  a  bit  of 
blunder  can  I  make  then. 

Susan.,  Then,  now  I  must  go  and  perfume  m} 
mistress's  handkerchief ;  and  I  believe  I  must  put 
a  little  lip  salve  on  my  own  lips,  too. 

_  Larry.  Pooh  !  nonsense,  my  dear  ;  the  very  best 
lip  salve  a  woman  can  have  is  a  kiss  from  the  man 
that  adores  her.  (Kisses  her.)  There,  if  they 
ain  t  better  now,  we’ll  lay  it  on  thicker  by-and- 
bye. 

Susan.  Oh,  what  a  charming  fellow  ; 

[Exeunt,  Susan  r.,  Larry  l 

SCENE  II. — Young  Melbourne’s  Apartment. 

HENRY  MELBOURNE  enters,  l.,  in  morning 
gown  and  slippers,  reading  a  letter. 

Henry.  Now  I  am  alone,  let  me  again  read  my 
uncle’s  letter.  (Heads.)  “  My  dear  boy,— By  the 
time  you  receive  this  letter  I  shall  once  more 
breathe  my  native  air;  I  am  confident  I  shall 
meet  a  most  affectionate  welcome  from  you.” 
You  shall,  indeed.  My  happiness  will  be  complete 
—my  uncle  arrives,  pays  all  my  debts,  I  wed 
Louisa,  and  sunshine  crowns  the  remainder  of  our 
days.  By-tli e-bye,  I  wonder  Larry  is  not  yet  re¬ 
turned.  It  was  necessary  to  let  her  know  that  my 
absence  yesterday  did  not  proceed  from  neglect, 
for,  though  she’s  the  kindest  creature  living,  she’s 
very  tenacious  of  the  homage  she  conceives  her 
due.  (Larry  heard  without,  “  My  master’s  above.”) 
But  here  comes  Larry — now  then  for  her  reply. 

Enter  LARRY,  l. 

Well,  Larry,  have  3-011  got  any  letter  for  me  ? 

Larry.  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  have,  an  elegant  letter 
it  is,  (aside)  if  she  only  put  in  what  I  told  her. 

Henry.  Give  it  me,  then,  and  run  this  instant 
and  prepare  my  things  for  dressing;  I  musn’t 
receive  my  uncle  in  dishabille. 

Larry.  To  be  sure  I  will.  (Aside,  considering.) 
Oh,  murder!  here’s  a  slip  of  the  tongue;  if  I 
haven’t  clean  forgot  which  pocket  I  put  it  in. 
Henry.  Come,  sir  !  the  letter. 

Larry.  Yes,  sir.  (Aside.)  It  was  the  left ;  no,  the 
left’s  not  right,  it  was  the  right— no,  the  right’s 
wrong.  It  s  a  "jiity  I  hadn’t  been  born  a  penny 
postman,  and  then  I’d  have  known  which  letter  to 
have  delivered  • 

Henry.  Come,  sir! 

(During  this,  Melbourne  is  seated  at  the 
table,  looking  over  papers,  &c.) 

Larry.  Coming,  sir!  (Aside.)  So  is  Christmas. 
I’ll  look  at  ’em,  and  then,  perhaps,  I’ll  be  after 
knowing  which  is  the  masculine,  and  which  is  the 
feminine.  (Talcing  both  letters  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
anxiously  looking  at  them.)  Oh,  confound  it,  they’re 
exactly  like  me  and  my  eider  brother,  a  couple  of 
twin  blackguards,  there’s  no  telling  one  from 
t’other. 

Henry.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  hesitation  ? 
Larry.  Hesitation  do  you  call  itp  (Aside.)  I 
think  it’s  boderatiou.  I  wish  my  master  couldn’t 
read,  and  then  I’d  give  him  a  choice  betwixt ’em. 
He  must  have  one,  and  so  here  goes.  It  is  but  an 
even  chance,  and  so  it  will  be  odd  if  I  can’t  give 
him  the  right. 

Henry.  The  letter,  this  instant,  sir! 

Larry.  Oh,  here  it  is,  sir!  (Giving  the  letter 
hesitatingly— aside.)  I  hope  it’s  a  dead  letter,  and 
then  it  will  do  no  mischief. 
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Henry.  ( Without  looking  at  the  letter.)  That’s 
right.  You  may  go. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  Oh,  that’s  beautiful !  I  thought 
I  couldn’t  make  a  blunder  if  I  tried. 

[Exit  L. 

Henry.  Now,  then  for  the  sweet  contents. 
(Looking  at  the  letter  with  astonishment.)  Death 
and  the  devil !  if  Louisa  hasn’t  returned  my  letter 
unopened!  Proud  and  unfeeling  girl!  This 
accounts  for  Larry’s  hesitation  in  giving  it  me; 
poor  fellow,  he  knew  how  galling  it  would  be  to 
me.  But  let  me  not  be  too  precipitate,  perhaps 
she  may  have  sent  some  message  with  it.  Here, 
Larry,  Larry ! 

Enter  LARRY,  l. 

Larry.  Yes,  sir. 

Henry.  Tell  me,  Larry,  did  Louisa  say  any¬ 
thing  when  she  gave  yon  the  letter  ? 

Larry.  Faith,  sir,  i’ll  not  take  upon  me  to  re¬ 
collect  entirely,  sir. 

Henry.  Come,  come,  sir !  tell  me,  this  instant, 

Larry.  You’re  not  angry  with  her,  are  yon,  sir  ? 

Henry.  (Aside.)  At  least  I’ll  not  confess  I  am. 
No,  no,  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  (Aside.) 
Confusion ! 

Larry.  It’s  all  right,  I  see,  I’d  better  tell  him 
no  lie  at  all,  but  the  naked  truth. 

Henry.  Come,  come,  sir  !  this  instant!  for  I  see 
there’s  something ;  what  did  she  say  P 

Larry.  Faith,  all  she  said,  sir,  was,  you  know, 
merely  in  a.  jocular  way  betwixt  ourselves,  like. 

Henry.  Well,  what? 

Larry.  Why,  sir,  said  she,  “  Larry,  dear,”  says 
she,  to  me,  v‘it’s  a  little  severe,  but  not  half  so 
bad  as  your  master  deserves.”  It  was  all  a  joke, 
though,  you  know,  sir. 

Henry.  Yes,  a  pretty  sort  of  a  joke,  but  I’ll  let 
her  know  I’m  not  the  fond,  contemptible  fool  she 
takes  me  for.  (Walks  about  in  a,  rage.) 

Larry.  Oh,  murder!  I’ve  spilt  the  milk. 
There’ll  be  broken  crockery  on  the  floor,  now,  in 
no  time. 

Henry.  Yes,  yes,  I’ll  to  my  chamber  this  instant, 
and  write  her  a  letter  that  shall  make  her  heart 
ache,  if  she  have  one!  I  shall  trust  to  your 
ingenuity,  Larry,  to  see  that  she  reads  it. 

La'rry.  Leave  that  to  me,  sir ;  depend  on  it  she 
shall  read  it — as  certainly  as  she  did  the  one  I 
look’d  her  this  morning. 

Henry.  None  of  your  impertinence,  sir  !  (Aside.) 
Thus  I’m  made  the  laughing-stock  of  my  own 
servant — but  I’ll  be  revenged.  (Going.) 

Larry.  Sir !  sir ! 

Henry.  Well,  sir ! 

Larry.  Are  you  going  ?  Suppose,  sir,  the  Nabob, 
your  uncle,  should  arrive  when  you  are  up-stairs, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  him  ? 

Henry.  Right!  Let  not  my  passion  make  me  for¬ 
get  my  duty  to  the  best  of  men.  Treat  him  with 
politeness,  usher  him  into  the  di-awing-room ;  mind, 
now, — treat  him  with  every  respect. 

Larry.  I’ll  make  him  as  welcome  as  a  whisky- 
bottle,  sir. 

Henry.  But  not  too  much  familiarity,  sir. 

Larry.  The  devil  a  bit  of  fiumerality,  I’ll  do  the 
genteel  thing.  But  I  say,  sir,  suppose  our  other 
friend  should  come  again,  what  am  I  to  do  with 
him  P 

Henry.  Our  other  friend?  Oh,  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  bailiff  ? 
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Larry.  Faith  I  do,  sir,  but  bum- bailey’s  an  ugly 
word  in  genteel  company. 

Henry.  Why,  kick  him  down-stairs — throw  him 
out  of  the  window — in  fact,  do  anything  you  like 
with  him,  so  that  you  don’t  let  him  come  near 
me. 

Larry.  By  my  mother’s  beautiful  son,  and  that’s 
myself,  then,  I’ll  give  it  him,  if  I  only  catch  his 
ugly  nose  on  this  side  of  the  street  door.  There’s 
something  in  all  my  master  says  I  don’t  exactly 
comprehend.  He’s  going  to  write  a  desperate  letter 
to  his  mistress,  too.  Well,  I’m  the  postman  ;  it 
will  be  my  fault  if  it  ever  comes  to  hand,  so  I  may 
be  easy  on  that  score. 

[Exit,  c.  door. 

Enter  TRAP,  disguised  as  Old  Melbourne,  L. 

Trap.  I’ve  gammon’d  ’em  so  far,  however.  How 
lucky  I  happened  to  hear  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  old  Melbourne  from  India.  In  this  disguise  of 
his  uncle  I  think  I  shall  bring  him  down.  Ah, 
some  one  here,  then  I  must  come  the  important. 

Enter  LARRY,  c.  door. 

Larry.  (Examining  Trap.)  Oh,  by  my  soul !  it’s 
himself.  That  beautiful  copper-coloured  face  of 
his  speaks  volumes,  without  ever  opening  its 
mouth. 

Trap.  (Aside.)  What’s  the  booby  staring  at  P  I 
hope  he  don’t  suspect  me. 

Larry.  (Very  obsequiously.)  My  reverence  to 
your  honour. 

Trap.  Ay,  tell  me,  is  Mr.  Melbourne  in  the 
way  ? 

Larry.  Och,  to  be  sure  he  is  not,  at  this  present 
writing.  But  why  do  you  say  Mr.  Melbourne? 
Why  don’t  you  speak  of  him  in  a  true  fatherly 
way,  and  call  him  your  nevey  ? 

Trap.  (Aside.)  Oh,  it’s  all  right  1  Eh,  what,  you 
know  me,  do  you  ? 

Larry.  Ha,  to  be  sure  I  do.  I’m  up  to  trap,  my 
darling. 

Trap.  The  devil  you  are  ! 

Larry.  To  be  sure  I  am;  and  I  hope  it  won’t  be 
long  before  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your 
good-looking  health,  in  that  beautiful  half-a-crown 
you  have  just  made  up  your  mind  about  giving 
me. 

Trap.  No,  never  mind  that.  (Aside.)  But  tell 
me,  is  my  nephew  in  the  way  ?  I  long  to  come 
near  him 

Larry.  I’ll  be  bound  you  do ;  but,  you  see,  the 
fact  is,  he  can’t  exactly  be  said  to  be  at  home  just 
now,  for  this  reason,  because  he's  out;  but  if  your 
noble  mightiness  would  have  the  condescension 
just  to  step  iuto  the  drawing-room  for  a  few 
moments - 

Trap.  Oh,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  (Aside.) 
I  shall  nibble  him. 

Larry.  This  way,  your  honour,  this  way.  I 
hope  you’ll  do  something  handsome  for  him,  now. 

Trap.  Depend  upon  it,  I’ll  provide  for  him. 

(Larry  ushers  Trap  into  the  drawing- 
room,  c.  door.) 

Larry.  Oh,  what  a  beautiful,  kind-hearted 
creature  it  is  !  By  my  honour,  it’s  a  fine  thing 
to  have  a  head  on  one  s  shoulders,  especially  when 
we’ve  got  anything  to  do  that  depends  a  little 
upon  the  brains.  I  think  my  master  will  have  no 
cause  to  grumble  at  this  day’s  work.  I'll  run  and 
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tell  him  who’s  arrived,  that  he  may  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  the  interesting  interview. 

[Exit,  R.  1  E. 

Enter  OLD  MELBOURNE,  l.  1.  e. 

Old  Mel.  Well,  here  I  am,  once  more  in  my  native 
land,  and  under  the  very  roof,  too,  with  the  only 
relation  I  have  in  the  world.  I  wonder  if  the  dog 
has  received  my  letter ;  for  if  lie  feels  anything 
like  I  do,  what  a  delightful  meeting  it  will  be.  I 
could  hardly  help  kissing  the  maid  who  let  me  in 
out  of  pure  joy. 

Larry.  ( Sings  without.) 

“  Oh,  Ireland,  sweet  island,  &c.” 

Old  Mel.  Ah,  that  is  the  servant,  I  suppose. 
Some  warm-hearted  Irishman  that  he  has  left  here 
to  welcome  me.  I  shall  hug  the  rascal  if  the 
master  don’t  come  directly. 

Enter  LARRY,  singing,  who  looks  at  him  with 
astonishment. 

Larry.  (Aside  )  Is  it  himself  or  somebody  else  ? 
By  my  soul,  that’s  quite  another  person.  Yes, 
it’s  another  copper-coloured  gentleman.  I  never 
knowed  we  had  a  couple  of  nabobs  for  uncles 
before. 

Old  Mel.  How  astonished  he  seems! 

Larry.  (Aside.)  Oh,  Larry,  mind  what  you’re 
about — I’m  after  smelling  a  rat.  This  is  our  friend, 
the  bum-bailiff  himself,  under  false  appearances. 
But  I’ll  go  straight  forward,  and  cross-examine 
him  at  once.  Good  morning,  sir ;  I’ve  been  watch¬ 
ing  some  time  for  you,  sir. 

Old  Mel.  Oh,  what,  you’ve  found  me  out,  have 
you  ? 

Larry.  Oh,  to  be  sure — I  found  you  out  with  half 
an  eye.  Did  you  think  to  bamboozle  me  ?  By  my 
faith,  your  head  must  be  mighty  thick  for  you  to 
suppose  I  couldn’t  pee  through  it. 

Old  Mel.  (Aside.)  He’s  cursed  complimentary  ! 
Well,  but  as  you  know  me,  ain’t  you  delighted  at 
mv  arrival  ? 

Larry.  Delighted  at  your  arrival,  eh?  Would  I 
have  been  delighted  if  I  had  seen  Old  Nick  arrive 
at  my  christening? 

Old  Mel.  (Aside.)  This  is  very  strange.  But 
have  you  nothing  more  agreeable  to  say  to  me  ? 

Larry.  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  have.  (Putting  his  arms 
akimbo,  and  marching  up  to  him.)  Bad  luck  to 
you,  you  ould  bostoon! 

Old  Mel.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  ? 

Larry.  To  be  sure  I  do,  in  spite  of  your 
copper-coloured  nose,  that  you’ve  "been  rubbing 
with  brick  dust,  you  deceiver  1 

Old  Mel.  I  rubbing  my  nose  with  brick  dust  ? 
Whv,  you  scoundrel,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this'  ?  I  tell  you  you’re  deceived,  sir ! 

Larry.  No,  'sir,  I  am  not  deceived  !  though  you’ve 
tried  it  on  pretty  nately.  But  there’s  your  dirty 
profession  written  plainly  upon  your  ugly  forehead, 
and  luckily  you’ve  come  a  little  too  late. 

Old  Mel.  It’s  my  opinion  I’ve  come  quite  time 
enough. 

Larry.  There’s  only  one  thing  I  should  like  now 
before  you  go. 

Old  Mel.  And,  pray,  what’s  that  ? 

Larry.  To  beat  you  black  and  blue;  and  if  you 
don’t  hop  off,  I’ll  do  it,  you  ould  housebreaker! 
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Old  Mel.  You  will,  will  you  ?  Toll  me,  sir,  did 
your  master  order  yon  to  treat  me  so  ? 

Larry.  No — to  be  sure  he  didn’t. 

Old  Mel.  No,  certainly  not — I  thought  not ! 

Larry.  Oh,  no — he  merely  tonld  me  to  kick  you 
down  stairs — throw  you  out  of  window— or  get  rid 
of  you  in  any  other  gentlemanly  way  that  I  might 
find  most  convenient  and  agreeable. 

Old  Mel.  Oh,  he  did,  did  he  ?  (Aside.)  I’ll  dis¬ 
inherit  the  rascal !  But  tell  me,  sir,  what  reason 
have  you,  or  my  nephew,  for  treating  me  thus  ?  I 
came  to  assist  him  out  of  his  troubles. 

Larry.  Oh,  none  of  your  blarney!  To  be  sure 
you  did  come  to  assist  him,  but  the  stupid  fellow 
hasn’t  sense  enough  to  see  it  in  that  light :  and  I’ll 
tell  you  what,  now — my  reasons  are  at  my  finger’s 
ends,  and  if  you  ain’t  out  of  the  house  in  a  pig’s 
whisper,  by  the  powers,  you  shall  have  a  belly  full 
of  ’em. 

Old  Mel.  (Aside.)  I  seemy  nephewisdetermined 
I  shall  be  insulted.  I’ll  cut  the  ungrateful  monster 
off  with  a  shilling. 

Larry.  Will  you  be  after  waiting  for  my 
reasons?  (Placing  himself  in  a  boxing  attitude.) 
Old  Mel.  Out,  you  scoundrel ! 

[Exit,  l. 

Larry.  Get  out  wid  your  copper  nose !  If  he  had 
stayed  in  the  room  another  five  minutes,  in  less 
than  half  that  time  he  should  have  found  himself 
out  of  the  window.  If  my  master  ain’t  pleased 
with  me  to-day,  by  the  powers,  he  sha’n’t  be  in  my 
service  another  hour.  He  ought  to  be  a  happy 
man  to  be  blessed  with  a  servant  with  so  much 
disscension  and  discernment. 

Enter  HENRY  MELBOURNE,  R. 

Henry.  Well,  I  have  finished  my  letter,aud  know¬ 
ing  I  should  require  your  services  here,  Larry,  I 
have  sent  it  by  the  maid. 

Larry.  Sent  it  by  themaid,  have  you  ?  Oh,  divil’s 
cure  to  it,  then ! — Here’ll  be  a  blow  up!  I  must 
get  the  uncle  to  intercede  for  me. 

Henry.  So  the  old  boy’s  arrived,  is  he? 

Larry.  To  be  sure  he  is. 

Henry.  He  did  not  seem  offended  that  I  was  not 
here  to  receive  him,  did  he  ? 

Larry.  No,  sir;  he  seemed  mighty  well  pleased 
with  your  humble  servant — I  was  quite  condescend¬ 
ing  with  him. 

Henry.  But  before  I  introduce  myself,  just  let 
me  take  a  peep  and  see  what  sort  of  a  looking  old 
boy  it  is. 

Larry.  Oh,  you’ll  find  him  a  mighty  fatherly 
sort  of  personage. 

(Young  Melbourne  peeps  through  the 
keyhole,  c.) 

Henry.  Horror  and  confusion  !  why  that’s  Trap, 
the  bailiff.  What,  the  devil  have  you  been  about  ? 

Larry.  Trap,  the  baley!  Oh,  the  counterfeit 
blackguard!  (Iiecollecting  himself.)  Faith,  then, 
if  I  haven’t  kicked  the  real  uncle  out  of  doors.  But 
I’d  better  keep  that  to  myself,  or  my  master’ll  kick 
me  after  him. 

Henry.  What  the  deuce  is  to  be  done  ? 

Larry.  Done,  sir!  There’s  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  bolt  for  it. 

Henry.  Bnt  suppose  my  uncle  should  arrive  ? 
Larry.  Oh,  there’s  no  fear  of  that,  sir,  I  believe 
just  now — (aside)  thanks  to  the  reception  I  gave 
uim. 

(Trap  is  seen  looking  out  at  the  drawing* 
room  door.) 
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Henry.  The  devil !  here  lie  comes.  Run,  Larry, 

run ! 

(As  Trap  peeps  out,  Young  Melbourne 
and  Larry  run  ojf',  l.) 

Trap.  Why,  he’s  off !  They’ve  smoked  my  scheme ; 
but  I’ll  nibble  him  yet,  or  my  name’s  not  Trap. 

\E«it,  L. 

SCENE  III. — Louisa’s  Apartment — a  large  closet 
with  folding  doors  in  the  centre. 

Filter  LOUISA,  R.,  reading  Melbourne’s  letter,  while 
SUSAN /oZlows,  watching  the  effect  it  may  produce. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Oh,  Gemini!  I’m  all  of  a  twitter 
tor  fear  there  should  be  anything  wrong. 

Louisa.  (Aside.)  Why  surely  Melbourne’s  going 
mad,  or  he  would  not  insult  me  thus. 

Susan.  (Aside)  I  shall  never  be  married,  I  can 
see  very  plainly.  This  makes  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  quarrel  at  least. 

Louisa.  (Reading.)  “Madam” — madam,  you  see. 
Susan.  Yes,  ma’am — “  Madam  !” 

Louisa.  (Reading.)  “From your  insulting  neglect 
of  this  morning,  I  have  learned  more  of  your  heart 
than  I  could  otherwise  have  believed.  But  I  am 
grateful  to  think  passion  has  made  you  throw  off 
the  mask  in  time  to  save  my  happiness  from  being 
irrevocably  lost.  I  am,  madam,  for  the  last  time — 
Henry  Melbourne.”  There,  Susan,  there’s  a  cruel 
monster ! 

Susan.  So  he  is,  ma’am. 

Louisa.  (Aside)  But  I  see  how  it  is.  I  am  sure 
he  has  long  suspected  my  truth,  and  that  servant 
of  his  merely  comes  here  to  watch-  my  actions. 
It’s  clear  he  wants  to  break  with  me,  Susan,  and 
so  means  to  make  my  gentle  chiding  an  excuse  for 
his  own  perfidy. 

Susan.  That’s  all,  ma’am,  depend  on  it. 

Louisa.  But  I  see  his  meanness  now,  and  I’m 
glad  of  it. 

Susan.  And  so  am  I,  ma’am. 

Louisa.  lres,  I’m  very  glad  of  it. 

Susan.  Yes,  I  see  you  are,  ma’am. 

(Both  burst  out  in  tears.) 
Louisa.  There’s  an  end  to  all  my  hopes. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Yes,  and  to  my  hundred  pounds, 
too.  But,  lor’,  ma’am.  I’ll  be  bound  he’ll  be  here 
presently  to  ask  your  forgiveness. 

Louisa.  Then  I  will  be  denied  to  him.  I  will 
never  see  him  more.  I  begin  to  hate  the  very 
name  of  Melbourne. 

Susan.  And  so  do  I,  ma’am.  (Aside.)  It  ain’t 
half  so  genteel  as  Hoolagan. 

Louisa.  But  come,  cheer  up,  Susan — this  exces¬ 
sive  grief  on  my  account  pains  while  it  flatters. 
Susan.  Ah,  ma’am,  you  don’t  know  what  I  feel. 
Louisa.  Now,  Henry,  farewell  for  ever. 

[Exit,  R. 

Susan.  Now,  Larry,  farewell  for  ever. 

[Exit  B.,  sobbing. 

Enter  LETTY,  with  a  large  green  bottle  in  her  hand, 
and  a  carpet  brush,  l. 

Letty.  Well,  here’s  a  pretty  present  I’ve  got :  a 
bottle  of  real  whisky,  come  all  the  way  from  Tip¬ 
perary.  How  strong  it  does  smell — I’ll  just  pop  it 
into  my  missus’s  closet  till  I’ve  done  my  rooms  ; 
for  if  any  of  the  men  folk  see  it,  they’ll  justplague 
my  life  out.  No  one  will  think  of  looking  here, 
and  if  my  mistress  should  discover  it  here,  I  can 
tell  her  the  truth.  (Letty  opens  the  closet,  c.,  which 
is  jilted  with  bandboxes,  dressing  cases,  &c.,and  hides 


the  bottle  behind  some  of  the  articles  on  shelf.)  There 
it  will  be  safe.  I  may  go  and  finish  m3'  work  in 
comfort.  How  delighted  I  am  ! 

[Exit,  sweeping  and  singing,  it. 

Enter  LARRY,  cautiously,  l. 

Larry.  So,  hern  I  am,  once  more,  under  the  same 
roof  with  my  little  darling.  I’ve  sneaked  in  this 
afternoon  to  wish  her  good  morning.  My  master 
sent  me  somewhere  else,  but  I  preferred  coming 
here,  because  it  was  more  agreeable. 


Enter  SUSAN,  it. 

Oh,  there’s  the  beauty  ! 

Susan.  What,  Larry,  is  it  yon  ? 

Larry.  If  I  know  myself,  take  my  word  it’s 
nobody  else. 

Susan.  Oh,  Larry,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  yon. 

Larry.  To  be  sure  yon  are.  You  were  always  a 
sensible  girl. 

Susan.  But  you  mustn’t  stay  hero  now,  Larry ; 
for  if  my  mistress  should  see  yon  before  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  takes  place,  I  don’t  know  wbat  might  be 
the  consequences. 

Larry.  Then  I’m  off,  my  dear,  like  an  ould 
woman’s  wig  in  a  high  wind.  (Just  as  Larry  is 
going  off,  a  loud  double  knock  is  heard  at  the  street 
door,  l.)  That’s  my  master’s  knock.  If  he  catches 
me  here  he’ll  smoke  the  whole  contrivance. 

Susan.  Never  mind — I’ll  let  you  out  this  way. 

(Going,  R.) 

Louisa.  (From  within,  R.)  Susan!  Susan!  see  to 
the  door. 

Susan.  There  comes  my  mistress  :  we  are  beset 
on  both  sides. 

Larry.  Then  I’m  entirely  surrounded. 

(They  run  about  in  confusion — knock  loud.) 

Susan.  But  are  3rou  certain  it’s  your  master’s 
knock  ? 

Larry.  Certain,  my  dear.  If  I  were  the  door, 
and  my  nose  were  the  knocker,  I  couldn’t  be  more 
certain. 

*  Susan.  Then  yon  must  be  found. 

Larry.  Yes,  and  if  I’m  found  I’m  lost. 

Susan.  Stop.  (Considering.) 

Larry.  Faith,  I’d  be  mighty  glad  to  go. 

Susan.  Here,  step  into  this  closet — mind  you 
don’t  squeeze  any  of  the  bandboxes — and  the 
moment  your  master  goes  I’ll  let  you  out. 

Tarry.  Och,  there’s  a  clever  fellow.  What  a 
man  your  mother  must  have  been.  ( Knocks ,  loud. 
Larry  in  entering  the  closet,  stops  and  sniff's  about  os 
if  he  smelt  something.)  Och,  what  a  nosegay! 
What  is  it,  my  -darling  ? 

Susan.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know — some  of  my  mis¬ 
tress’s  lavender,  or  rose-water,  or  something  or 
another. 

Larry.  Lavender  or  rose-water !  Faith,  I’d  like 
to  find  out  your  mistress’s  perfumer.  (Sniffs.)  It 
smells  mighty  like  the  cratur. 

Susan.  Never  mind  what  it  smells  like— but  get 
in. 

Larry.  (Still  smelling.)  Och,  the  purest  potheen 
was  never  more  odoriferous.  I  should  like  a  little  of 
that  lavender. 

Susan.  Get  in,  or  all  will  be  discovered. 

Larry.  If  ’twas  only  a  pint,  I’d  be  thankful. 
Och,  I’ll  stay  here  for  ever. 

Susan.  (Shuts  him  in  the  closet.)  There,  if  he  only 
remains  quiet,  all  will  be  safe. 
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Enter  LOUISA,  r. 

Louisa.  What  can  this  knocking  mean  ?  Is  there 
no  one  there  to  open  the  street-door. 

Susun.  Yes,  ma’am ;  it  is  open,  and  someone  is 
coming  up-stairs. 

Enter  HENRY  MELBOURNE,  l. 

Henry.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  ( Louisa 
curtseys  he  boxes  formally.)  Perhaps,  madam, 
after  what  has  occurred,  yon  feel  somewhat 
astonished  at  my  visit  ? 

Louisa.  Perhaps  I  may,  sir,  after  yonr  past  con¬ 
duct. 

Henry.  Madam,  I  wrote  to  yon  on  the  subject. 
Louisa.  No,  sir,  after  having  insulted  me,  yon 
wonld  screen  yonr  condnct  with  a  falsehood. 

( Sits  down.) 

Henry.  A  falsehood,  madam  ? — But  you  are  a 
lady.  ( Considering .)  I  am  confident  there  is  some 
mistake  ;  so  I’ll  at  least  make  one  effort  towards  a 
reconciliation.  (Sits  down.) 

Louisa.  (Aside.)  I  begin  to  think  I’ve  been  a 
little  too  severe  here.  I  wish  he’d  speak  to  me. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  I  wonder  what  has  made  Larry 
so  quiet. 

Henry.  (Turning  round.)  Louisa! 

Louisa.  Henry ! 

Henry.  I  wish,  Louisa,  you  would  tell  me  how 
this  quarrel  originated. 

Louisa.  Upon  my  life  I  can’t. 

Henry.  Really,  I  never  meant  to  offend  yon. 
Louisa.  Then  really  I  am  sorry  I  have  behaved 
so  nnkindly  to  you. 

Henry.  Are  you,  indeed  ?  then  I  am  the  happiest 
of  men  again. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Oh,  Gemini !  if  they  haven’t 
made  it  up  again — I  shall  be  Mrs.  Hoolagan  after 
all. 

Louisa.  Now  mind !  I  only  forgive  you  on  condi¬ 
tion  you  answer  me  truly  and  faithfully  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions. 

Henry.  Name  them,  then,  that  I  may  earn  my 
sweet  forgiveness. 

Louisa.  Did  the  neglect  commence  on  yonr  part 
through  suspecting  my  truth. 

Henry.  No !  on  my  life  it  did  not ! 

Louisa.  You  never  sent  Larry  courting  to  Susan 
in  order  to  observe  my  conduct? 

Henry.  Never! 

Louisa.  Not  even  since  our  quarrel  ? 

Henry.  I  have  even  forbidden  his  coming  near 
the  place. 

Louisa.  Well,  it’s  very  strange,  for  I  could  have 
been  positive  I  heard  his  voice  in  this  apartment 
this  very  hour. 

Susan.  Lor,  ma’am  !  (Aside.)  She  certainly 
heard  him. 

Henry.  I  assure  you  it  could  not  be !  at  this  very 
moment  he  is  at  qnite  a  different  part  of  the  town. 

Susan.  I  wish  he  were.  (Aside.)  I  assure  you, 
ma’am,  I  never  let  him  in. 

Henry.  Think  not  I  conld  so  have  degraded 
myself  as  to  put  my  servant  as  a  spy  upon 
yon !  if  he  has  been  here,  believe  I  sent  him,  for 
he  would  not  dare  to  disobey  my  orders. 

Louisa.  Well,  I  believe  you,  and  I  am  happy. 

(Henry  kisses  her  hand.) 
Susan.  Now  I  shall  get  a  husband,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  into  the  bargain. 

(A  crash  is  heard,  and  Larry,  in  a  tone 
of  intoxication,  is  heard  singing  in 
the  closet  with  all  his  might.  All  seem 
petrified,  and  start  up.) 


Louisa.  Susan,  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Susan.  I  didn’t  hear  anything,  ma’am. 

A  pause — Larry  in  closet  sings. 

Oh,  whisky,  my  darlint,  you  are  my  delight, 

I’d  sit  up  a’hint  x/ou  by  day  and  by  night, 

And  I’d  drink,  drink,  drink,  and  then  fight. 

Wid  whack,  &c.,  &c. 

Henry.  Confusion  !  Why,  that's  Larry’s  voice. 

Louisa.  Yes,  and  in  that  closet,  too.  I  see  it  all 
— it  flashes  on  me  in  an  instant.  He  has  been 
placed  there  by  yon,  sir. 

Henry.  No — on  my  soul  it  not  so! 

(Louisa  runs  and  throws  open  the  chest- 
door,  when  LARRY  is  discovered 
sitting  in  a  band-box,  with  the  emptxj 
whiskey  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  a 
lady’s  bonnet  on  his  head. — At  the 
same  moment  LETTY  runs  in,  R. 
and  at  the  sight  of  him  seems  ready 
to  faint. — Tableau.) 

SCENE  IY. — A  Hall  in  Melbourne’s  House. — In 
centre  a  large  porter’s  chair. 

Enter  LARRY,  tipsy,  h. 

Larry.  My  master  discharged  me,  but  I  won’t 
go.  Poor  foolish  young  fellow,  he  has  got  himself 
into  a  scrape,  and  if  I  go,  who’ll  get  him  out  of 
it?.  I’ve  been  bothered  a  bit,  and  am  not  yet 
entirely  clear  on  the  business  ;  so  I’ll  take  a  wink 
o’  sleep  just  to  wake  myself  up  a  bit.  (Seats  him¬ 
self  m  porter’s  chair.)  Ha,  ha  I  this  bed’s  not  alto¬ 
gether  shook,  and  the  pillow's  a  little  too  high. 
But  no  matter,  I  ve  slept  on  a  harder  afore  now  : 
in  my  own  mother’s  beautiful  bed,  where  the 
feathers  were  made  of  straw. 

(Turns  the  back  of  the  chair  to  the 
Audience,  and  talks  himself  to  sleep.  ) 

Enter  OLD  MELBOURNE,  l. 

Old  Mel.  So,  the  door  open;  my  nephew  still 
shuns  me,  but  I’m  determined  to  see  him  before  I 
leave  England.  Eh,  whom  have  we  here?— a 
female,  and  in  tears  !  It’s  quite  refreshing  at 
last  to  meet  with  an  individual  as  wretched  as  my¬ 
self.  J 

Enter  SUSAN,  crying,  l. 

Susan.  Oh,  Larry,  Larry  !  what  have  you  done  ? 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Old  Mel.  No  apologies  ;  you  seem  unhappy— and 
are  you  so,  eh,  my  dear  ? 

Susan.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  very  unhappy  ! 

Old  Mel.  (Aside.)  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it.  You 
seem  quite  miserable. 

Susan.  Yes,  I  am  miserable,  sir. 

Old  Mel.  (Aside.)  I’m  overjoyed !  Sit  down,  my 
dear,  and  tell  me  all  your  troubles  ;  I’ve  heard 
nothing  to  give  me  any  pleasure  yet  since  I’ve  been 
in  England.  (They  seat  themselves.)  And  so,  my 
dear,  young  as  you  are,  you’ve  witnessed’  the 
frowns  of  the  world  ? 

Susan.  I  have,  indeed,  sir— I’ve  met  with  every 
misfortnne.  J 

Old  Mel.  So  have  I;  perhaps  you’ve  met  with 
disappointments  from  your  friends  ? 

Susan.  Yes,  sir. 

Old  Mcl.  So  have  I.  (Aside.)  I’m  charmed' 
(Begins  to  cry,  and  wipes  his  eyes  with  Susan’s 
apron.)  Perhaps  from  those  on  w'honi  you  had 
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built  all  your  hopes  of  happiness,  you’ve  met  with 
the  grossest  behaviour  ? 

Susan.  I  have  indeed,  sir. 

Old  Mel.  So  have  I — I’m  in  ecstacy !  (Weeps.) 

Susan.  You  must  know  I’ve  got  a  mistress, 
and - 

Old  Mel.  And  so  have  I,  my  dear. 

Susan.  Sir ! 

Old  Mel.  No,  no — I  don’t  mean  that ;  but  go  on. 
Susan.  And  through  my  mistress’s  strange  dis¬ 
position,  I  can’t  get  married,  sir. 

Old.  Mel.  Do  you  call  that  a  misfortune,  my 
dear  ? 

Susan.  Yes,  sir,  for  I  should  get  a  hundred 
pounds  into  the  bargain. 

Old  Mel.  Ah,  that’s  not  so  foolish !  (Aside.) 
Now,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  find  another  miser¬ 
able  person  to  keep  me  in  countenance,  I’d  give 
her  the  hundred  pounds  and  make  her  happy. 

Larry.  (Looking  over  the  hack  of  the  chair.)  What 
have  I  been  dreaming  about  ?  Faith  !  what’s  that 
old  pettifogger  doing  there  with  my  little  Susan  P 
Susan.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear! 

Old  Mel.  (  Wiping  her  eyes  with  his  handkerchief.) 
There — don’t  cry  any  more,  my  dear;  you  shall 
have  the  hundred  pounds  without  another  word. 
Susan.  Lor’,  sir !  will  you  give  it  me  ? 

Old  Mel.  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will. 

Larry.  Why,  if  she  ain’t  selling  her  vartue  be¬ 
fore  my  face. 

Susan.  But  I’m  afraid  now  that  my  sweetheart 
will  lose  his  place,  and  then  what’s  to  become  of 
him  ? 

Old  Mel.  Never  mind  about  him.  When  I  take 
you  under  my  protection,  I’ll  provide  for  him,  I 
warrant  you. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  By  my  soul !  yon  shall  want 
somebody  to  protect  yourself  presently. 

Susan.  But  I’m  thinking,  sir,  that  if  I  leave  my 
place  so  suddenly,  perhaps  my  character  may 
suffer. 

Old  Mel.  Psha!  nonsense,  your  sweetheart  will 
marry  you,  then  all  will  be  right  again  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

Jjarry.  Mighty  pleasantly  planned. 

Susan.  But  still,  sir,  if  my  sweetheart - - 

Old  Mel.  Now,  take  the  hundred  pounds  and  say 
no  more  about  your  sweetheart.  I’ll  do  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  him,  I  warrant  you. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  I’m  exceedingly  obliged.  (Larry, 
having  pulled  down  his  chair  close  behind  them,  now 
thrusts  his  head  forward  between  Old  Melbourne  and 
Susan.)  You  ugly  old  sinner ! 

Old  Mel.  Curse  me,  if  here  isn’t  that  impudent 
Irishman  again ! 

Larry.  Oh,  for  shame  of  yourselves,  both  of 
you. 

Susan.  Larry  !  Larry  !  don’t  offend  that  gentle¬ 
man  :  he’3  the  best  friend  I  ever  met  with. 

Larry.  Oh,  you  abandoned  hussey  !  And  you — 
you  hoary -headed  monster  l— is  this  the  way  you’d 
seduce  an  unthinking  girl  ? 

Old  Mel.  I  seduce  an  unthinking  girl  ? 

Larry.  Yes.  I’ve  heard  the  wholeplot— and  I’m 
to  marry  her,  too.  Oh,  you  destroyer  of  female 
virtue  !— you  G-iovanni  of  fourscore! 

Old  Mel.  I  tell  you  you’re  mistaken.  Do  I  look 
like  a  destroyer  of  female  virtue  ? 

Larry.  To  be  sure  you  do,  and  I’m  to  be  made 
the  stalking  horse  of  your  iniquity.  Get  out,  you 
grey-headed  old  profligate ! 

did  Mel.  The  world’s  turned  upside  down.  First, 


I’m  hooted  through  the  streets  as  a  bum-bailiff — 
nowr  I’m  abused  as  a  grey-headed  old  profligate  ! 
The  world’s  turned  topsy-turvy ! 

[Exit,  L. 

Susan.  Oh,  what  have  you  been  doing,  Larry  ? 
Larry.  Och,  what  have  you  been  doing,  you  great 
big  molehill  of  iniquity  ? 

Susan.  Larry,  Larry,  I  tell  yon  you’re  wrong. 
That  old  gentleman  had  taken  pity  on  our  situa¬ 
tion,  and  meant  to  provide  for  us  both — he  meant 
to  give  our  marriage  portion. 

Larry.  To  give  us  a  portion  ?  What,  truly  anu 
honestly  P 

Susan.  It  was  so,  indeed. 

Larry.  By  my  soul,  then,  I’ve  taken  a  pretty 
mode  of  thanking  him  for  his  generosity. 

Susan.  You  have,  indeed. 

Larry.  Oh,  Larry,  Larry,  to  think  that  a  man  of 
your  age  should  never  be  anything  but  a  child  of 
misfortune. 

Susan.  Well,  it’s  no  use  thinking  of  what  is  past, 
only  let’s  see  what’s  to  be  done.  I  fear  that  my 
mistress  is  so  highly  offended  with  Mr.  Melbourne 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  re¬ 
conciliation. 

Larry.  Without  I  could  hit  upon  one  of  my 
usually  clever  stratagems. 

Susan.  Ah,  I’m  afraid  it  will  be  beyond  your 
talent  and  mine  put  together  now. 

Larry.  I  have  it — I  have  it !  YTon  shall  persuade 
your  mistress  that  my  master’s  on  the  point  of 
death,  in  consequence  of  her  cruelty ;  and  if  she 
don’t  foi’give  him  then,  she’s  not  such  a  fool  as  I’d 
take  her  for. 

Susan.  Why,  perhaps  her  affection  might  over¬ 
come  her  anger  in  that  case;  but  I’m  afraid  she’d 
never  believe  me  without  she  were  actually  to  see 
him. 

Larry.  Faith,  then,  she  shall  see  him. 

Susan.  Why,  I'm  sure  your  master  will  never 
lend  himself  to  such  a  scheme. 

Larry.  No,  my  dear;  but  I’ll  lend  myself  to  it. 
He  won’t  be  home  till  late  to-night.  Now  if  I  put 
on  his  morning  gown  and  slippers,  and  place  my¬ 
self  in  an  elegant  concumbent  posture  in  the  asy 
chair,  with  my  face  disguised  and  my  voice  con¬ 
cealed,  how  should  she  know  me  from  him,  my 
darling  ?  And  then,  I’ll  moan  so  piteously  that 
I’d  touch  the  heart  of  a  summer  cabbage. 

Susan.  Why  I  think  it  might  succeed. 

Larry.  To  be  sure  it  must.  Run  to  her  im¬ 
mediately  and  tell  her  I — no,  my  master’s  broke 
his  heart,  but  is  determined  not  to  die  till  he 
receives  her  pardon.  Mind  now,  his  heart,  not  his 
neck. 

Susan.  Well,  well,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it 
don’t  succeed. 

[Exit,  l. 

Larry.  (Noise  within.)  Oh,  bad  luck  to  me ! 
here’s  my  master  coming  up  the  back  stairs,  and 
he  never  was  so  welcome  to  have  stayed  away  in  all 
his  born  days. 

Enter  YOUNG  MELBOURNE  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  abstraction,  R. 

He  looks  about  as  funny  as  a  funeral.  I  think  he’s 
gone  clean  mad.  Sir !  sir  ! 

Henry.  Well,  booby  P 

Larry.  Oh,  no,  he  hasn’t  lost  his  senses — I  see  he 
knows  me.  (Aside.)  But  now  if  I  can’t  get  rid  of 
him,  he’ll  get  rid  of  me.  Isn’t  it  to-night  you 
mean  to  spend  the  day  out,  your  honour  ? 
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Henry.  No,  I  shan’t  step  over  the  threshold  of 
the  door. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  Then  it’s  all  over  with  me.  I 
reckon  our  friend,  the  bailiff,  won’t  be  here,  to¬ 
night. 

Henry.  I  have  lost  my  Louisa,  and  now  I  care 
for  nothing. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  And  it’s  my  opinion  you’ll  be 
after  linding  her  again  before  you’re  looking  for 
her.  ( Melbourne  talces  a  chair.)  I’m  done  if  he 
only  seats  himself.  Do  yon  think  it  wouldn’t  be 
polite  of  me  to  send  you  just  to  see  if  there  are  no 
news  of  your  uncle,  and  to  shake  hands  with 
him  ? 

Henry.  No,  sir ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  polite  of 
me  to  send  you — and  so  go  directly. 

Larry.  I  go  ?  That  would  be  a  go  !  No,  sir,  I 
think  our  uncle  might  be  a  little  offended  in  that 
case.  (Aside.)  Besides,  I’ve  been  introduced  to 
him  before. 

Henry.  Well,  on  reflection,  I  think  I  will  go. 

Larry.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  sir:  I’m  glad  to  see  you 
take  my  advice  so  kindly. 

Henry.  Your  advice  ?  I  take  my  own  advice. 

Larry.  Always  take  a  fool’s  advice  when  you’re 
in  a  quandary. 

Henry.  Silence,  sir !  I’ll  go  down  this  way  for 
fear  of  that  cursed  bailiff !  If  my  uncle  should 
arrive  during  my  absence,  you  know  how  to  behave 
to  him. 

[Brit,  R. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  I  think  I  ought  to  by  this  time, 
for  I’ve  had  pi-actice  enough.  But  now  I  must  go 
and  get  the  powder  puff,  and  put  a  little  colour  in 
my  face.  I  must  make  free  with  my  master’s 
morning  gown  aud  slippers.  I  mustn’t  even  let 
Susan's  mistress  see  my  leg :  she  knows  the 
difference  between  that  and  my  master’s. 

[Exit,  E. 

Enters  LOUISA  and  SUSAN,  l. 

Louisa.  The  idea  of  Melbourne  being  in  so 
wretched  a  state  overpowers  me.  What  rash  act 
has  he  committed  ? 

Susan.  AL,  ma’am,  you  should  not  have  been  so 
cruel  to  him.  1  will  run  immediately  and  see  if 
he  is  prepared  for  the  interview.  (Aside.)  Now 
if  Larry  has  only  managed  as  well  as  I  have,  both 
our  fortunes  are  made  at  once. 

[Brit,  R. 

Louisa.  Poor  Melbourne  !  he  little  thought  how 
much  I  loved  him  even  in  my  bitterest  moments. 
But  who  could  have  believed  lie  was  possessed  of  so 
much  sensibility. 

Enter  OLD  MELBOURNE,  l. 

Old  Mel.  I  will  not  be  conquered  :  that  rascal 
shall  not  drive  me  out  of  the  country  till  I’ve  re¬ 
proached  him  with  his  ingratitude.  I’ll  wait  till  I 
see  him,  if  I  stay  for  a  twelvemonth.  (Seeing 
Louisa.)  Eh — who  can  this  be?  She  appears  a 
lady — I’ll  speak  to  her.  Y'ou  are  here,  madam,  I 
presume,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  Melbourne  ? 

Louisa.  I  am,  sir.  (Aside.)  Who  can  this  old 
gentleman  be  ?  Oh,  I  see — it  is  his  physician  :  he 
comes  to  prepare  me  for  the  meeting. 

Old  Mel.  I  fear,  madam,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  you  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
your  wish. 

Louisa.  What  mean  you  ?  He  is  not  dead  ? 

Old  Mel.  No,  ma’am — better  that  he  were. 


Louisa.  Alas  !  are  there  no  hopes  ? 

Old  Mel.  Oh,  no — he’s  past  all  hope. 

Louisa.  Still  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  save 
him  ? 

Old  Mel.  Oh,  no,  ma’am — I  shall  not  attempt  to 
save  him. 

Louisa.  Not  attempt  to  save  him  ? 

Old  Mel.  No,  for  he  has  insulted  me. 

Louisa.  So  then,  sir,  because  he  has  insulted 
you,  you  would  see  him  lost  wdthout  an  effort. 
Unfeeling  monster !  But  your  conduct  shall  be 
known,  and  the  whole  world  wall  despise  you  then 
as  much  as  I  do  now ! 

[ Exit  Louisa,  r. 

OidM  el.  So  it  is !  Turn  -which  way  I  will,  this  is 
the  reception  I  meet  with.  I’ve  experienced 
nothing  but  insults  since  I  put  my  foot  ashore ;  and 
now,  because  I  won’t  support  that  scoundrel  in  his 
profligacy,  I’m  to  be  despised  by  the  whole  world. 

[Exit,  R. 

SCENE  Y. — Melbourne's  apartment.  Glasses,  de¬ 
canters.  Lights  shaded  as  in  a  siclc  room. 

LARRY  discovered  disguised  inhis  master’ s  dressing - 

gown,  slippers.  He  drags  forward  the  easy  chair,  l. 

Larry.  Well,  I  have  taken  pains  enough  to  make 
myself  look  elegant,  at  all  events ;  but  I’m  in  a 
mighty  stew  for  fear  I’ll  be  discovered,  though.  I 
feel  all  of  a  cold  sweat,  like  a  lump  of  ice  in  the  dog 
days.  (Noise  without.)  But  here  they  come ;  sol’ll 
put  on  the  dolef  nls,  aud  look  as  interesting  as  an 
ould  cow  with  a  winter  cough. 

Enter  LOUISA,  SUSAN,  and  OLD 
MELBOURNE,  r. 

Susan.  (Gets  round  L.)  There,  ma’am — there’s 
the  unhappy  man. 

Louisa.  I  scarce  can  look  at  him. 

Old  Mel.  Oh,  sight  of  woe,  is  this  our  meeting 
then,  at  last?  Little  did  I  think  to  see  him  thus. 

Louisa.  What,  your  heart  is  moved  then,  is  it  r 
Oh,  Henry — Henry  !  can  you  forgive  me  ? 

Larry.  (Aside  to  Susan.)  Tell  her  I’m  speechless. 

Susan.  You  see,  ma’am,  he’s  too  far  gone  to  make 
yon  any  answer. 

Louisa.  But  press  my  hand,  that  I  may  know 
you’re  conscious  of  my  presence. 

(Larry  takes  her  hand  and  hisses  it.) 

Susan.  (Aside  to  Larry.)  Larry  !  Larry  !  be  quiet 
— I  -won't  allow  it. 

Larry.  (Aside  to  Susan.)  Never  mind,  my  darl¬ 
ing. 

(Larry  kisses  Susan’s  hand  with 
warmth,  which  Louisa  perceives.) 

Louisa.  Why,  what  can  he  mean  ? 

Susan.  Oh,  no — no — nothing,  madam  !  the  poor 
creature,  you  see,  don’t  know  my  hand  from 
yours. 

Louisa.  Poor  soul ! 

Larry.  Oh — oh! 

(Pretends  to  he  in  the  greatest  agony.) 

Louisa.  See,  see— he’s  dying.  Now,  if  your  heart 
be  not  as  callous  as  I’m  sure"  ’tis  cold,  at  least  do 
something  for  him. 

Old  Mel.  I  will— I  will !  An  old  traveller  is  ever 
provided.  (Takes  a  small  case  out  of  his  pocket,  con- 
taining  phials,  surgical  instruments,  &c.)  Shall  I 
phlebotomize  liim  ? 

Larry.  (Aside  to  Susan.)  No,  by  the  powers,  ha 
shan’t! 

Susan.  Be  still  I 
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Old  Mel.  No,  no,  fetch  me  a  glass — I’ll  give  him 
something  that  may  revive  him  yet. 

Larry.  (Aside  to  Susan.)  I’ll  not  take  it;  I  never 
could  swallow  a  dose  of  physic  in  my  life. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  But  you  must  though,  or  we 
shall  certaiuly  be  found  out. 

Larry.  I  shall  bring  my  heart  up  if  I  do — I  know 
I’ll  be  sick. 

Louisa.  Here,  here — give  it  him  this  instant. 

( Old  Melbourne  'pours  out  a  dose  of 
medicine,  which  after  much  resistance 
Larry  swallows.) 

Larry.  (Asids  to  Susan.)  Oh,  that  I  had  a  drop  of 
whiskey  to  take  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth 

Louisa.  There — he  may  be  better  now. 

Old  Mel.  (As  he  puts  the  phial  away,  he  appears 
in  doubt,  looks  at  another  bottle  and  then  speaks.) 
What  have  I  done  ? 

(He  seems  petrified.) 

Louisa.  What  have  you  done  ? 

Old  Mel.  Wretched  man!  in  my  anxiety  I  have 
given  him  the  wrong  medicine.  He  has  swallowed 
a  dose  of  laudanum  that  would  be  the  death  of  a 
dray  horse.  But  you’ll  be  my  witness  that  it  was 
pure  accident. 

Louisa.  I’ll  be  witness  to  quite  the  contrary.  No, 
no — I  see  it  all.  This  is  the  cruel  method  you  have 
taken  of  avenging  the  insult  he  ottered  you.  But 
you  shall  not  escape  the  law. 

Old  Mel.  (Aside.)  Now  my  wretchedness  is  com¬ 
plete.  I  shall  be  hung  for  poisoning  my  own 
nephew.  (To  Louisa.)  Don’t  breathe  a  word  to  him 
— run  and  fetch  a  glass  of  water,  pour  this  medicine 
into  it  and  give  it  him  immediateiy  :  it  will  counter¬ 
act  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

Lousia.  I  will — I  will!  Oh,  Henry!  Henry! 

[Exit,  R. 

Old  Mel.  Now  if  she  remain  more  than  five 
minutes  he’ll  be  dead.  I  have  it :  I’ll  run  and  fetch 
a  stomach  pump.  Oh,  unfortunate  old  man  ! 

[Exit,  R. 

Larry.  What  the  devil’s  all  this  hubaboo  about? 
Och,  I  suppose  it’s  a  consultation  case. 

Sasan.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know. 

Larry.  Haven’t  I  done  it  cleverly  ?  But  oh,  that 
nasty  physic  !  Och,  if  they  ouly  made  whiskey  of 
such  stuff  as  that,  I’d  be  the  soberest  man  living. 
Run,  Susan,  to  the  corner  cupboard  in  the  next 
room ;  you’ll  find  a  bottle — put  a  toothful  in  a 
tea-cup,  and  bring  it  here  to  take  the  taste  out  of 
my  mouth. 

Susan.  I  will — I  will ;  and  a  bit  of  sugar,  too. 

[Exit,  r. 

Larry.  Oh,  what  a  sweet  girl  that  is  !  (A  loud 
double  knock  is  heard  at  the  street  door.)  Murder 
aud  turf  !  if  there  ain’t  my  master  on  the  outside 
of  the  door.  If  I  stay  here  it’s  all  over  with  me. 
I’ll  just  seat  myself  behind  this  dressing-table,  and 
make  my  observations  like  a  telegraft. 

(Throws  off  the  dressing-gown  and  slip¬ 
pers,  and  conceals  himself  behind  the 
table.) 

Enter  YOUNG  MELBOURNE,  L. 

Henry.  No  news  of  my  uncle  ;  his  long  absence 
begins  quite  to  alarm  me.  I  regret  now  that  I’ve 
been  out.  The  rain  pours  down  in  torrents — I  am 
dripping.  Ah,  fortunately  Larry  has  thought  it 
might  be  so,  I  see,  and  has  placed  my  dressing- 
gown  aud  slippers  here  for  me.  Now  that  was 
thoughtful  of  him.  I  did  not  think  the  rascal  had 
so  much  discernment. 


Larr  j.  (Aside.)  Ah,  lie’s  iiot  such  a  fool  as  yaj 
take  him  for. 

Henry.  I  shall  begin  to  think  better  of  th« 
scoundrel  for  the  future.  ((Takes  off  his  cojit,  puts 
on  the  dressing-gown,  and  seats  himself.)  _  Now,  let 
me  meditate  awhile.  Oh,  Louisa,  Louisa !  am  ) 
never  to  taste  aught  but  bitters  ? 

Enter  SUSAN,  with  a  lump  of  sugar  in  her 
hand,  R. 

Susan.  Just  pop  this  lump  of  sugar  in  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  take  away  the  taste  in  a  minute. 

(Seeing  her  mistake,  she  screams .) 

Henry.  Why,  what  can  this  mean?  Susan 
here! 

Enter  LOUISA,  with  a  large  tumbler  of  medicine,  r, 

Louisa.  Now,  now,  Henry — swallow  this  and  yon 
may  yet  be  saved. 

Henry.  Louisa  here,  too !  So  she  couldn’t  live 
without  me.  This  is  indeed  a  triumph  ! 

Louisa.  Take  it — take  it ! 

Henry.  What  the  deuce  should  I  take  it  for  ? 

Enter  OLD  MELBOURNE,  with  a  large  washhand 

basin,  tea-kettle,  and  a  stomach  syringe  in  his 

hands,  R. 

Old  Mel.  There,  now,  let  me  put  this  down  your 
throat,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  (Goes  over  to  l.) 

Henry.  No,  I’ll  be  cursed  if  you  shall!  What 
can  this  mean  ? 

Louisa.  Why,  he  seems  quite  another  person. 

Larry.  (Looking  from  beneath  the  table.)  It  woulu 
be  mighty  odd  if  he  didn’t. 

Old  Mel.  Yes,  yes,  the  laudanum  gives  him  an 
unnatural  flow  of  spirits.  I’d  better  tell  him  the 
truth — just  now  I  gave  you  the  wrong  medicine. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  The  devil  you  did  ! 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Oh,  my  poor  Larry  ! 

Henry.  Why  I  haven’t  taken  a  drop  of  medicine 
these  three  years. 

Louisa.  (Aside.)  Oh,  he’s  becoming  quite  de¬ 
lirious. 

Old  Mel.  To  he  plain — yon  have  swallowed  a  dose 
of  laudanum  that  would  settle  a  regiment. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  Ho !  bad  luck  to  you !  it’s  I  that 
have  swallowed  it.  (Getting  up.) 

Susan.  Oh,  if  they  haven’t  poisoned  my  poor 
Larry. 

Old  Mel.  If  it  ain’t  instantly  drawn  off,  you’re  a 
dead  man.  It  will  corrode  upon  the  stomach. 

Larry.  (Aside.)  I  feel  it  is  crowding  on  my 
stomach. 

Old  Mel.  You’re  at  death’s  door. 

Louisa.  On  my  kuees  let  me  entreat. 

Old  Mel.  Yes,  and  on  my  knees  let  me  entreat. 

Old  Mel.  }  . 

Louisa.  jOh.pray-pray! 

( Kneeling  on  each  side  of  him.) 

(Larry,  quite  overcome  with  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  leaves  his  concealment  apparently 
in  agony,  and  thrusting  his  master  out 
of  the  chair,  lakes  his  place  between 
Louisa  and  Old  Melbourne.) 

Larry.  Oh,  don’t  wear  out  your  kuees  in  prayer 
to  him — it’s  I’m  the  dead  man.  Give  me  the  Jose 
— give  me  the  dose ! 

Ail.  You? 

Larry.  Yes,  I’m  at  death’s  door,  and  I’ll  be  let 
in  without  knocking. 

Henry.  You  here,  sir  !  What  can  this  mean  ? 


\ 


Larry .  Oh,  don’t  bother  me  with  unchristian 
questions,  now.  When  I’m  gone,  Susan  will  ex¬ 
plain  all.  Gave  me  tha  other  dose — give  me  the 

other  dose.  _  (Swallows  the  tumbler  of  medicine.) 

Henry.  So,  sir,  you  have  been  at  your  stratagems 
again,  have  you  ? 

•  ^  bave>  sir — it  will  be  my  last  stratagem 

in  this  world. 

Old  Mel.  So,  then,  I’ve  poisoned  this  poor  crea- 
t me,  after  all.  (To  Larry.)  Forgive  me — forgive 
me  !  believe  me  it  was  not  by  design. 

Larry.  I’ll  believe  no  such  "thing.  You’ve 
poisoned  me  that  you  might  go  caterwauling  after 
Susan. 

Old  Mel.  Let  things  take  what  turn  they  will 
some  new  horror  bursts  upon  me. 

Henry.  Why,  who  is  this  old  gentleman? 

Louisa.  Why,  your  physician,  to  be  sure. 

Old  Mel.  His  physician  I  Nonsense!  I’m  his 
uncle. 

Henry.  Can  it  be  possible  ? 

Larry.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  it  is.  I  know  him  of  old 
— bad  luck  to  him ! 

Henry.  You  infernal - 

Larry.  Oh,  sir,  don’t  abuse  a  dying  man!  (To 
Louisa.)  Here,  ma’am— since  I’m  on'Llie  point  of 
death,  I  may  as  well  confess  all  my  sins.  Here’s 


MORE  BLENDERS  THAN  ONE. 


ray  master’s  letter  that  he  sent  you  yesterday  but 
which  I  never  delivered. 

Louisa.  What,  my  own  letter— and  unopened? 
Larry.  Another  blunder !  If  I  live  I’ll  go  to  school 
to-morrow,  and  stay  there  all  the  rest  of  my  days 


Henry.  This,  then,  accounts  for  all. 

Larry.  Yes ;  and  if  anyone  else  has  any  charge 
to  or  mg  against  me,  let  them  speak  now,  that  1 
make  them  reparation  before  I  die. 

Old  Mel.  (In  taking  out  his  handkerchief  drops  o 
bottle  of  laudanum.)  Ha!  What’s  this?  Huzza! 
Huzza !  huzza !  it’s  here— it’s  here ! 

All.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Old  Mel.  He’s  not  poisoned.  The  bottle  of 
lauuanum  had  only  slipped  out  of  my  case  into  my 
pocket,  and  I  thought  he  had  taken  it— huzza  > 


(Larry  jumps  up,  joins  in  the  huzza , 
hugs  Old  Melbourne,  &c.,  Stc.) 


Larry  Och,  then,  I’m  all  right  again,  and  I’ll 
live  till  I  die,  and  longer,  too,  if  I  can. 

.  Henry-  "Fes,  sir,  but  leave  my  service  this 
instant. 

Susan.  Then  if  he’s  turned  away,  if  you  please 
ma  am,  I  must  be  turned  away,  too.  * 

Larry.  Och,  there’s  a  brave  boy  for  you ! 

fN0’  “°r~ 1  ,think  he’s  sufficiently 
punished— let  me  intercede  for  him,  though  he 
says  bailiff  is  written  upon  my  ugly  forehead? 
Larry.  Oh,  don’t  make  me  blush. 

any  more  We  ^  for8,ive  you— if  you’ll  never  do  so 

Larry.  Divil  a  once,  your  honour!  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whisper.  (To  the  audience.)  I  tell  them 
thin™  V.°£ldu  *  be  s.worn,  that  the  same 
.^r  °  *  h(?PPen  ag.am— if  you’re  pleased  with 
pool  Larry  s  More  Blunders  than  One.” 


R. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 

HENRY.  LOUISA.  LARRY.  SUSAN.  OLD  MEL. 
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